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Mrs. Frances Alsop, was t Fr ‘aboot 1784, at York, where 
her mother pert a ned un t ct Lo ‘Mr. Tate Wilkinson. 
-A friend of the f i amily, ity is. saic beg d her an annuity of 
two hundred pounds, she te the nar f her liberal benefac- 
tor, and, as Misa Betteswort th, hag instructed i rising scions from 
her maternal root, in those degnt ‘Accomplishments she had so 
brilliantly acquired. _ ; ™ 

Mrs. Alsop relinquished the enjoyment of her mother’s household, 
upon a marriage with the oe ne whose name, she of course, 
assumed, and continues to bear. The finances of this gentleman 
were subsequently impaired, and upon his acceptance of a foreign 
appointment, Mrs. Alsop felt the necessity of providing for a se- 
parate subsistence. She resorted, in consequence, to the drama, 
and made her first public appearance, on the boards of Covent- 
garden, in October 1815, as Rosalind, the heroine of Shakspeare’s 
‘« As You Like It.” From this performance the accompanying 
portrait has been selected, and we hold ourselves authorized to 
lament the scanty materials adduced for its illustration. 
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A pecuniary dispute induced Mrs. Alsop to abandon this field of 
primitive exertion, and pursue a short career upon the Bath and 
other principal stages. At the commencement of the present 
season, she appeared at Drury-lane Theatre, as Violante in “ The 


Wonder,”’ and has since procured an engagement upon adequate 


terms. The resemblance borne by Mrs. Alsop’s voice to the tones 
of her departed mother, has stamped a favourable impression which 
could hardly have been effected by the intrinsic energies of her 
theatrical talent. She possesses considerable vivacity, yet exhibits 
but little discrimination; and where a laugh is not to be stimu- 
lated, Mrs. Alsop has few incitements to effort, and slight claims 
upon applause. There is still, however, a variety in this lady’s 
exertions which render them of competent value... Her singing 
is sweetly expressive, and she sweeps the light chords of the harp 
with a truly tasteful finger. Her proportions are diminutive 
without neatness, and her features alike divested of grace and 
intelligence. Under these disadvantages, Mrs. Alsop must testify 
merit to command approbation, and frequently induces our re- 
gret that nature has not been conspicuous in her gifts, where the 
bounty of art appears to be excessive. 


BATH. 


For the Editor. 
Sir, Milsom-street, May the 12th. 


On Saturday, the 19th inst. the opera of ‘“‘ Guy Mannering”’ 
was repeated, most probably, for the last time. It has been at- 
tended by considerable favour, though prepared with that slug- 
gish indifference which distinguishes the embellishment of every 
piece not emanating from the managerial pen. Such a restric- 
tion is injudicious, as this play and ‘‘ The Slave,” with half the 
cost bestowed upon “ Brother and Sister,”” would have been ren- 
dered incomparably attractive. The stock scenery is good, but 
the eye requires some variation. The music has been commen- 
dably got up, nor could the opening glee, the finale of act 1, or 
the beautiful chorus of ‘‘ The chough and rook,” be more effec- 
tively given, although our old favourite Higman imparts it is 
aid, a richness to his short solo in the latter exquisite compo- 
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sion, which Mr. Bedford has more zeal than ability to bestow. 

The Lucy Bertram was a captivating picture of female loveliness, 

but the voice of Miss Whetham, its fair representative, is uncon- 
querably at variance with the soft and pliant beauties of that 
plaintive ballad, ‘* Rest thee babe,” which Miss Stephens has 
chaunted into lasting popularity. Mrs. Bellchambers was all 
elegance and gaiety in Julia Mannering, and executed the Bolero 
movement of ‘* Lord Henry,” a difficult though unprofitable air, 
with blameless excellence. Meg Merrilies, by Mrs. Clifford, was 
stripped of its best attributes and rendered more conspicuous for 
whine than ferocity, a feature, in the midst of every lurking 
emotion, she should never relinquish. Tameness in an actor, 
even Shakspeare has taught us to avoid, and if Mrs. Clifford were 
to peruse that portion of ‘‘ Hamlet” in which his precepts are. 
embodied, such a reading, if attentive, would heighten the yon 
effect of her endeavours. 


Mr. Woulds, as Domine Sampson, played with cumini 
success, but the ludicrous impression stamped by Liston upon 


the word ‘ Prodigious !” was entirely lost. It should be vented 
with an aspiration, and an _ energy to which Mr. Woulds 
is not wholly a stranger. We have seldom seen Mr. Stanley to 
more advantage than in Dandie Dinmont; he is the established 
light comedian of the Theatre, and success, in such an assump- 
tion, could hardly have been expected. The Dutch Smuggler of 
Cunningham seemed more boisterous than correct; Lancaster 
was tolerably insignificant as Glossin, and Wilmot the Prompter, 
supported Baillie Mucklethrift with that merit he invariably 
evinces. , 

We were amused with a caricature of ‘‘ Manuel” on the follow- 
ing Tuesday, produced with every blemish of bad acting, and 
miserable decorations, by which its failure could be assisted. 
Mr. Foote was really creditable in some portions of the principal 
character, and manifested a decrepitude and debility in which he 
often excels. But Mr. H. Kemble as De Zelos ! half the part 
was fortunately forgotten, which protected him, of course, 
against half our censure; let me, therefore, merely record, that 
the audience gaped instead of hissing, and honoured this per- 


formance with peals of derision, although entitled to shouts of 
disgust. - 
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The Torrismond of Mr. Stanley exceeded the very bounds of 
abomination, and ‘“ nothing was, but what wes not.’’ The Vic- 
toria of Mrs. Chatterley was fully equal to the scope of its duties, 
and the Zimena of Mrs. W. West, at Jeast, adequately sustained, 
The progress of the tragedy was not marked by une ebullition of 
applause, and the curtain dropped finally, it is hoped, upon this 
wretched farrago. | 

The comic hurly-burly, called “‘ The Castle of Andalusia,” 
was presented on the 26th of April, and incorporated Mr. Bed- 
ford ; for the first time, with the part of Don Cesur, in which, 
perhaps, after all, he has even fewer claims to consideration than 
applause. The person of this gentleman is lofty and athletic, but 
his vocal exertions are torpid, and as an actor, it will be charita- 
ble to treat his pretensions with neglect. The part of Spado was 
rendered effective by Chatterley, but of Woulds’s Pedrillo slight 
encomium can be advanced. Miss Vi hetham looked Victoria 
with singular loveliness, and the Lorenza of Mrs. Bellchambers, 
in addition to a brilliant delivery of ‘* O dulce Concento,” which 
no singer but herself upon this establishment could venture to 
attempt, betrayed the most striking claims of that commendation 
with which it was honoured. 

On Tuesday, the 29th, “ Love in a Village,” and ‘ Midas” 
were performed for the benefit of Miss Poole. The public had 
been previously prepared for this occasion by newspaper puffs, and 
hacknied eulogy, yet such were the intrinsic deficiencies of this 
lady’s personations, that a solitary encore, in both pieces, was the 
scanty result of unremitting labour. ‘True, indeed, a very beau- 
tiful ballad, by Bishop, called—‘‘ Taste, oh taste this spicy wine,” 
was selected from the petite opera of ‘‘ Brother and Sister,’’ where 
it is sung with the necessary adjuncts of a cup and cover, &c. &c. 
and clamoured into repetition ; but every standard effort passed 
away with that unbroken indifference, resulting from imperfect 
execution. The Justice Woodcock, of Chatterley, is an exquisite 
specimen of libidinous decay, and comprises more chastity, per- 
haps more correctness, than the representations of Dowton and 
Munden. This gentleman’s Midas is warmly admired, and, not 
to insult it by a comparison with Mr. Liston’s failure in the same 
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part, is richly superior to the dry exertions of Mr. Fawcett, or the 
probable endeavours of any other London actor. 

The recovery of Mrs. Woulds from an alarming indisposition, 
permitted her to resume the duties of Madge, and allowed the au- 
dience to greet the return of an amiable woman, whose merits, 
as an actress, are beneath encotragement. To this humble opi- 
nion of histrionic ability, the Hodge of Mr. Woulds has a thorough 
pretension ; it was coarse, but not effective, and exhibited vul- 
garity unredeemed by humour. There is, however, some talent 
in this actor's personations, and among them we can specify a 
trifling character, which he amplifies with success, in “ The 
Wandering Boys.”’ 

The Young Meadows and Apollo of Mr. Pearman would do cre- 
dit to the arrangements of any Theatre, out of London, and there, 
by a continuance of that assiduity which has hitherto distinguish- 
ed his career, he may arrive at the honours of excellence.. The 
voice of Mr. Pearman is a sound tenor, unusually full in the 
lower tones, where he seems to rest upon B flat with strength and 
facility. His falsetto is sweet and expressive, but not linked to 
the natural notes, with all that neatness and precision of which it 
is susceptible. The figure of Mr. Pearman is diminutive, and his 
features are unprepossessing, but there is a manly evidence of re- 
search and discrimination thrown about his general endeavours, 
which entitles them to esteem and applause. 

A Miss Cooke was the Nysa in ‘* Midas,” and obtained some 
encouragement for her tolerable execution of a very popular air. 
Although in the noviciate of her profession, this young lady has 
neither diffidence or embarrassment, and bustled through the vul- 
gar contest with Daphne, in a most effective manner. Here, by 
the way, to illustrate the minikin stature of her rival, Miss Poole 
stuck an elbow in each side, like two eggs in a lump of butter, 
and hopped her heavy proportions across the groaning stage, 
with a lamentable disregard of elegance and propriety. 

On Thurday, May 1, « Speed the Plough” was hashed up, with 
very few ingredients to render it seasonable or attractive. The 
Sir Abel Handy, of Chatterley, had, indeed, a local right to amuse- 
ment, but with an unfortunate recollection of Munden, its great 
original, no further praise can be admitted. Of Foote’s Sir Philip 
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Blandford \_can safely assert, that it possessed many attributes of 


excellence, among which dignity and feeling were pleasingly con- 
spicuous. This gentleman, it is rumoured, will secede at th» 
termination of his engagements, from alledged inadequacy in the 
compensation it secures. Should this event occur, the Coven:. 
garden managers will have an unrivalled opportunity of supplying. 
that hiatus, which the growing infirmities of Murray, and the 
sullen heaviness of Egerton, will ultimately occasion. ‘Be: 
Handy was dreadfully deficient in every grace by which the ger- 
tleman is distinguished, and ‘nothing could exceed the apathy 
with which its supporter attended to the narration of Sir Philip, 
whose sufferings ought to have excited his most evident sympathy. 
The Henry, of Green, exhibited no less than five variations of 
costume ; I wished his indifferent acting had evinced half as many. 
Cunningham missed every gratifying feature in Farmer Ashfield, 
and appeared to suppose that his frequent usage of chick and 
knaw cunstituted the primum-mobile of a good country dialect. 
The Miss Blandford, of Mrs. Chatterley, displayed those charms 
of fashionable elegance, and genuine sensibility, which render all 
her assumptions of a similar cast so remarkable for their purity 
and applause. Mrs. Egan waded through Dame Ashfield more to- 
lerable than Mrs. Woulds personated the interesting Susan. __ 
The ‘Conquest of Algiers” followed this ‘ stale, flat, and un- 
profitable” play. It is an alteration, by Mr. Dimond, from 
Cobb's opera of ‘‘ Ramah Droog,” and has lost the best points of 
that whimsical composition. Margaret, in the hands of Mrs. 
Haywood, had been rendered entertaining, but, from that lady's 
illness, having devolved upon Miss Cooke, whose strongest recom- 
mendations are ease and impudence, has fofeited the high claims 
it previously enjoyed. Among the few primitive airs retained, is 
‘© Happy are my days,’ to which the deep mellow tones of Mrs. 
Bellchambers have imparted, perhaps, unprecedented richness ; yet 
such is the fluctuating dictate of taste, that it has never been re- 
ceived with half the warmth by which so perfect an effort should 
he ratified. The Chillingoe of Woulds is in his best manner, and 
Chatterley’s brogue, as an Ivish sailor, merits honourable mention. 


BiapDvup. 
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THE REPOSITORY, No. IV. , 


4n assemblage of Fragments, Anecdotes and Vestiges, collected and 
re-collected from various authentic sources, 





‘«< By which means we preserve to our own use, through all our lives, what 
our memories would forget in a few days, and lay up a rich store of knowledge 


for those that come after us.’’-—WaATTS, 





ae anes il AIM 


l1.—COWPER. 





The following verses to a young lady, by the late W. Cowper, 
Eeq. are not in his works :— 


Sweet stream that wind’st thro’ yonder giade, 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid ! | 
Silent and chaste she steals along, 

Far from the world’s gay busy throng: 

With gentle yet prevailing force, 

Intent upon her destined course; . 

Graceful and useful all she does, 

Blessing and blest where’er she goes ; 
Pure-bosomed as yon water-glass, 
And heaven reflected in her face. 4 










2.——-GARDENING. 

Anderson, in his “* Hist. Commerce,” mentions a curious cir- 
cumstance of the small progress which the science of gardening 
had made, till the reign of King Henry VIII. For in the year 
1509, his queen (Catherine, of Arragon) could not procure a sallad 
in this kingdom, till Henry sent to the Netherlands for a person, 
who understood the method of raising the necessary ingredients. 


3,.—NEEDLE-MAKERS, 








It isa curious fact, that this company had their charter, or 
were incorporated, in 1656, by Cromwell, and were the only com- 
pany not incorporated by a crowned head. 






4,—CATS. 
In, the time of Hael Dhw (or the Great) Prince of all Wales, (in 


or about A. D. 948,) a law was made, that if any one should steal 
VoL, X.—No. 58. 2 U 
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or kill the cat that guarded the Prince’s granary, he was either 
to forfeit a milch ewe, her fleece and lamb, or as much wheat, 
when poured on the cat suspended by its tail (its head touching 
the floor) as would form an heap high enough to cover the tip 
of the former. 


5.—JEWS. 


Howell, in his ‘* Londinopolis,” relates a curious circumstance 
which happened to a Jew in the reign of Henry III. He had 
by accident fallen into a privy on his Sabbath day, and would not _ 
permit any one to take him out, though rather a necessary work. 
The Earl of Gloucester not only suffered him to remain in this 
filthy situation on his own Sabbath, but would not allow any per- 
son to take him out on the Sunday following, being the Sabbath 
of the Christians. By this cruel joke the Jew was suffocated. 


6.—MAGNANIMITY. 


Hussein the son of Ali, the 6th Caliph of the Saracens, was one 
day scalded by a slave, who let a plate of hot soup fall as he was 
lifting it over his head. . Hussein looked at the slave with a steady 
eye, but without passion, when the latter fell at his feet, and re- 
peated from the Koran these words: ‘‘ Paradise is prepared for 
those who preserve their temper, and subdue their anger,/—‘ I 
harbour no resentment,” replied Hussein ;—‘‘ and who pardon those 
that have offended them,” repeated the slave. ‘ Well, I pardon 
thee,” said Hussien ;—‘‘ but those are especially beloved of Allah 
who are charitable and do good,” continued the slave, finishing 
the verse he had begun to quote. ‘‘ I give thee thy freedom,” 
answered Hussein, ‘* and with it 400 drachms of silver!” 


7.—UNDER THE ROSE. 


The origin of this phrase was in the year 1526, from roses 
being consecrated as presents from the Pope, and placed over con- 
fessionals, as the symbols of secresy. We also find that the rose 
(being an emblem of silence) was worn in the hat at private en- 
tertainments in Rome, implying that what passed was to go no 
farther. 

S.—-MICHAEL ANGELO. 
It has been said, in praise of the antient sculptures of Greece, 
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that the gods would wish to resemble the statues of themselves, 
Michael Angelo fell into an expression very similar to this on see- 
ing the statue of St. Mark, in the church of St. Michael, in Flo- 
rence. ‘‘If that statue resembles Saint Mark’’ (observed he) 
‘‘one would give him credit for the truth and authenticity of his 
writings, from the consideration of his physiognomy !” 


9.—FREDERICK, KING OF PRUSSIA 
had a great opinion of the utility of experience. A very young 
graduate presented a petition, requesting his Majesty would make 
him a supreme general. The King wrote under his petition, 
‘Turn to your Bible, and in the fourth chapter of the 2d Book 
of Samuel, and the 5th verse, you will find it thus written :—Tarry 
at Jericho till your beard is grown, and then come again.” 


-10.—MosT CHRISTIAN KING. 

The French antiquaries trace the origin of this appellation up 
to Gregory the Great, who writing a letter to Charles Martel, oc- 
casionally gave him that title, which his successors retained. 
Charles received the surname of Martel ‘* the Hammer,” from 
his valourous deeds at the famous battle with Abdulramen. 

[See ‘‘ Theatrical Inquisitor” for Dec. 1816,—Collector. ] 


11.—sINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 

In August, 1796, died at Crookhaven, near Cork, Patrick 
Grady and Eleanor his wife. They were born in the same house, 
on the same day ; were married in the same house they were born 
in ; fell sick on the same day, and died on the anniversary of their 
birth, aged 96 years, Their bodies were escorted to the grave by 
96 of their children, grand-children, and great grand-children. 


12.—CORONATIONS : 


are at all times the occasion of much splendour and expense. 
The style of festivity, however, was formerly very different to what 
itis at present. In the time of Edward Longshanks, every sheriff 
within 150 miles of London, was obliged, upon this solemn ecca- — 
sion, to furnish 60 oxen and cows, 60 hogs, 2 fat boars, 60 fat 

sheep, and from 3 to 5000 hens and capons. 
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13.—MILTON. 





A writer, in 1797, discovered the following unedited proclama- 
tion, respecting Milton, by which it appears that this great man 
was very nearly suffering a severe punishment in the latter part of 
his days. 






BY THE KING. 





A Proclamation for calling in and suppressing of two books, 
written by John Milton, the one intituled, Johannis Miltoni, 
Angli pro Populo Anglicano Defensio contra Claudii Anon- 
ymi, alias Salmasii, Defensionem Regiam; and the other, 
in answer to a Book intituled, The Pourtraiture of His Sacred 
Majestie in his Solitudes and Sufferings; and also a third 
bock, intituled, The Obstructors of Justice, written by John . 
Goodwin. 










Cuarzes R. 





Whereas John Milton, late of Westminster, in the County of 





Middlesex, hath published in print two several books, the one 
intituled, Johaunis Miltoni Angli pro Populo Anglicano Defen- 
sio, contra Claudii Anonymi, alias Salmasii, Defensionem Re- 
giam; and the other in answer to a Book intituled, The Pour- 
traiture of His Sacred Majestie in his Solitudes and Sufferings. 






In both which are contained sundry treasonable Passages against 
Vs and Our Government, and impious endeavours to justifie the 
horrid and unmatchable Murder of Our late dear Father of glo- 
rious Memory. 

And whereas John Goodwin, late of Coleman-street, London, 
Clerk, hath also published in print a book, intitled, The Obstruc- 
tors of Justice, written in defence of the traitorous sentence 























against his late Majesty. And whereas the said John Milton and | 








John Goodwin are both fled, or so obscure themselves, that no 





endeavours used for their apprehension can take effect, whereby 
they might be brought to legal trial, and deservedly receive con- 
dign punishment for their treasons and offences: now to the end 
that our good subjects may not be corrupted in their judgments 
with such wicked and traitorous principles as are dispersed and 
scattered throughout the beforementioned Books; We, upon the 
motion of the Commons in Parliament now assembled, do hereby 
strictly charge and command all and every person and persons 
whatsoever, who lives in any City, Borough, or’ Town Incorpo- 
rate within this our Kingdom of England, the Dominion of Wales, 
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and the Town of Berwick upon’ Tweed, in whose hands any of 
those Books are or hereafter shall be, that they, upon pain of 
Our high displeasure, and the consequence thereof, do forthwith, 
upon publication of this Our command, or within Ten days im- 
mediately following, deliver, or cause the same to be delivered, to 
the Mayor, Bailiff, or other Chief Officer or Magistrate in any of 
the said Cities, Boroughs, or Towns Incorporate, where such 
person or persons so live ; or if living out of any City, Borough, 
or Town Incorporate, then to the next Justice of Peace adjoining 
to his or their dwelling or place of abode: or if living in either 
of Our Universities then to the Vice-Chancellor of that University 
where he or they do reside. 

And in default of such voluntary delivery, which We do expeet 
in observance cf our said Command, That then and after the 
time before limited is expired, the ‘said Chief Magistrate of all 
the said Cities, Boroughs, or Towns Incorporate, and the Jus- 
tices of the Peace in their several Counties, and the Vice Chan- 
cellors of Our said Universities respectively, are hereby com- 
manded to seize and take all’and every the Books aforesaid, in 
whose hands or possession soever they shall be found, and certifie 
the names of the offenders unto Our Privy Council. 

And we do hereby also give special charge and command to the 
said Chief Magistrates, Justices of the Peace, and Vice-Chancel- 
Jors, respectively, That they cause the said Books which shall be 
s0 brought unto any of their hands, or seized, or taken as afore-— 
said, by virtue of this Our Proclamation, to be delivered to the 
respective Sheriffs of those counties where they respectively live, 
the first and next Assizes that shall after happen. And the said 
Sheriffs are hereby also required, in time of holding such Assizes, 
to cause the same to be publicly burnt by the hands of the Com: 
snon Hangman. 

And we do further strictly charge and command, That no man 
hereafter presume to print, vend, sell, or disperse any of the afore- 
said Books, upon pain of Our heavy displeasure, and of such fur- 
ther punishment, as for their presumption, in that behalf may 
any way be inflicted upon them by the laws of this Realm. 

Given at Our Court at Whitehall, the 13th of August, 
in the Twelfth Year of Our Reign, 1672. 
GLANVILLE. 
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NOTES UPON KING LEAR—ACT III. 
(Continued from Page 256.) 


This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch. 


i.e. drawn abroad by the necessities of her young. So, in ‘ Peri- 
cles; Act 1: 


Drawn by report, adventurous of desire. 


In any other sense the antithesis implied by couching, loses all 
its effect. 


With mutual cunning, 
i.e. common. So, in “ Venus and Adonis ;’ 


Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind. 





in snuffs and packings . 
«* Under-hand contrivances.” StrEveNs.—So, in the old play: 


There is good packing ’twixt your king and you. 


Oak-cleaving thunderbolts. 
So, in “* Locrine;” Act 1: 
the sacred oak, with thunderbolts, 
Sent from the firy circuit of the heavens, 
Sliding along the air’s celestial vaults, 


1s rent and cloven to the very roots. 


I tax not you, ye elements, with unkindness. 


2.e. unnaturalness; for, in other senses, the elements wei 
least unkind to Lear. So, in the old play: 


fe 


To thinke of my unkindness to Cordella! 


You owe me no subscription : 
.¢, submission. Thus, in the old play : 


You shall receive no hurt, 
If you'll subscribe unto your lawful king. 
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mn 


Again, in the first part of the spurious *¢ King John :” 


— 








——— 


‘< and in his right we hold our towne, as desirous to knowe the 
truth, as loth to subscribe before we know :”’ 


Thou perjur'd, and thou simular man of virtue. 


So, in the old play : 


the perjur’st man, 

That’ ever spake word since the world began. 

This passage, I think, sufficiently refutes Mr. ‘Theobald’s change 
to—perjure—and the omission of—man—in foliv, 1623.  Simu- 
lar,” too, is an adjective in ‘*‘ Cymbeline ;” Act 5, sc. 6: 

1 return’d with simular proof enough 
To make the noble Leonatus mad. 


When brewers mar their malt with water: 


In ‘* Sir John Oldcastle” a more distinct censure is levelled at 
the brewers : 


Beverly. Was never bankrupt brewer yet, but one, 
With using too much malt, too little water. 
Acton, That’s no fault in'brewers, now-a-days. 


there is part of a power already footed :—— | 
This power implies the French army, and footed means landed. 
So, subsequently in this act : | 
| the army of France is landed ;—— 
Again ; | ; 
And what confederacy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? 


This courtesy, forbid thee, shall the duke , 
Instantly know ; 





i.e. This ‘duty, Edmund, thow art forbidden to pay, ‘shall the 
duke, &c. 
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—— and halters in his pew ; —-——— 
i.e. incited him to suicide even in the hour of religious exercis: 
So, in ‘* The Puritan ;” Act 2: 
he thought it sanctity enough, if he had killed a man, so’t had 


been done in a pew. 


nothing could have subdu’d nature 


To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters. 
i.€, unnatural. ‘Thus, in the old play : 
Well, unkind girles, I here forgive you both, 
Again, idem: 


O, no men’s children are unkind but mine. 


Judicious punishment ! 


i, e. gudicial; inflicted by the Great Judge above. So, in“ (o- 


riolanus ;’’ Act 5, sc. 5: 


His last offences to us 





Shall have judicious hearing. 
Again, ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor;” Act 1, se. 3: 


examin’d my parts with most pudicious eyliads. 





é — ‘twas this flesh 


Those pelican daughters. ————— 
So, Leir, in the old play: 
I am as kind as is the pelican, 


That kils itselfe, to save her young ones lives 
and did the act of darkness. 
So, ‘ Pericles ;"’ Act 4: 


If she’d do the deed of darkness, thou would’st say. 


(To be continued.) 
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DRURY-LANE MEETING. 


A General Meeting of Proprietors took place in the Saloon of the Theatre 
ou Wednesday, May the 7th. The Earl of Essex was called to the chair. 

The secretary reported, that the objects of the meeting were— 

First, to elect an auditor for the year ensuing, in the room of Richard 
Wilson, Esq. going out by rotation ; and who had been elected a member of 
the sub-committee of management ;—and, secondly, to receive the report of 
the general committee, upon the tenders made to rent the Theatre. . 

Colonel Patrick Douglas was then put in nomination, and unanimously 
elected auditor for the year ensuing. 

Lord Essex then read the report of the general committee, as follows :— 

‘* The general committee report, that in pursuance of the resolution of 
the general assembly, the Theatre was advertised to be let; that the general 
committee, not receiving any offer on the first advertisement, extended the. 
period for receiving proposals to the 6th instant; that they did not receive any 
proposal within the given time; when the committee having adjourned, two 
hours after they had so adjourned, a proposal was sent to their secretary ; 
,and-your committee having deliberately considered the said proposal, are 
unanimously of opinion, that both with reference to the amount proposed, 
and the conditions by which it is accompanied, the offer is wholly inadmis- 
sible.” 


Mr. Hoy, a considerable proprietor, expressed a desire to know the terms 
of the tender. . es 

Mr. Grenfell stated, that the only reason for not making that communica- 
tion was, that the committee had received but one proposal, which (if not 


made public the party might be disposed to amend, and other parties might 
still send in their tenders. 


Mr. Hoy expressed himself perfectly satisfied with this explanation, and the 
report was unanimously confirmed. — : 


Mr. Moore then stated, on the part of the committee, the necessity of the 
sub- committee proceeding, under the uncertainty of any satisfactory tender 
being propose ‘d, to make the necessary theatrical arrangements for the en- 
suing season ; but that the committee would hold themselves always ready to 
receive any tender, and to submit their opinion of the terms and conditions of 
such tenders, to the general assembly of proprietors. 

This statement met the general approbation of the assembly, which then 


adjourned, after, an unanimous vote of thanks to Lord Essex for his constant 
and impartial attention in the chair. 


VoL. X.—No, 58. 
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MR. BOOTH. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
SIR, . 

Though the vulgar scurrility of the attack made on me by an 
anonymous writer, in your last Number, renders it contemptible, 
and the idea of my being a “‘ hired’bravo,"’ is so perfectly ridiculous, 
yet, as the real and evident view of the writer is, insidiously to aid 
the cowardly attempts of other anonymous hirelings to injure the 
prospects of my young friend, however the decisive admiration of 
the public may now have limited their power, I think it right to 
state the facts which your correspondent has so maliciously fal- 
sified. 

The gentleman who disturbed the box by contemptuous laugh- 
ter, and other interruptions, on being 1epeatedly remonstrated 
with, declared he did so by way of approbation. This insulting 
aggravation certainly did provoke me to tell him he was a liar.— 
How this affair was adjusted is of no moment to the present ques- 
tion; but I am sure, as a gentleman, he will not hesitate to de- 
clare, that no personal violence whatever was used towards him; 
and I cannot help expressing my surprise, that not only in this in- 
stance, but in other parts of your publication, you should have 
suffered its pages to be disgraced by interested and malignant at-_ 
tacks on Mr. Booth; from writers, whose effrontery, ignorance 
and falsehood, render them despicable even to pity. | 

That I have, on all occasions, used my utmost endeavours to 
protect my friend against the outrage of ‘‘ bravoes”’ really ‘* hired” 
to crush him, is a truth I shall always be forward to avow; but 
that there is more offence in applauding and encouraging an actor, 
than in endeavouring to blast his efforts in the bud, I believe your 
readers will not readily admit. 

The meanness of claiming a right to indulge ill-humour or ca- 
price, at the expense of another’s fame and fortune, because we 
have paid a few shillings for admittance to a Theatre, can never 
soila mind above the feelings of the lowest rabble; but if a 
«* Looker-on’ will quit the covert den of'slander, (or, perhaps, to 
his better comprehension, his snug hiding-place,) I shall be happy 
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to set him right, in regard to any little errors he may inadver- 
tently have fallen into. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Vo.95, Long-acre, J. SALTER. 


April 19, 1817. 

P.S. In the short article entitled ‘* Chit-chat,’’ Mr. Booth’s 
name is introduced no less than four times, to show his insignifi- 
cance; and it is alleged, with the most unparalleled indecency of 
impudence, as. a crime against him, that, in quitting Drury-lane 
Theatre, he did nor act from inTERESTED thotives!!! 


‘ 


We most cheerfully insert the above attempt at explanation, 
which nothing but our narrowed limits, and its late arrival, have 
hitherto delayed. Vehemence of epithet appears to be familiar 
with Mr. Salter, or he would hardly have termed one gentleman 


‘‘a liar,” for asserting his real propensities to laughter; taxed a 
calm vindication of this individual with ‘ vulgar scurrility,”’ and 


loaded our editorial functions with unsophisticated abuse. The 
‘* Looker-on’” appealed to our impartiality for the insertion of his 
remarks, which aimed at the restraint of a growing innovation 
upon the rights of public criticism, and we freely afforded it those 
facilities for consideration, to which the reply of Mr. Salter has 
been readily admitted. 

Thus far, not feeling entitled to interfere, we should have sup- 
pressed our sentiments, and left the controversy to the naked de- 
cision of its readers; but since Mr. Salter has wandered from the 
correct path of interposition, and thrown down the gauntlet of 
defiance, where it became his simple duty to defend, we are at 
once reconciled to the expedience and propriety of protecting our 
opinions from falsehood and reproach. We have,. therefore, exa- 
mined our correspondent’s letter with the closest scrutiny, and 
can neither perceive its ‘* vulgar scurrility,” or the ‘* facts’ it has 
*« falsified.” The writer asserts, that a general indecency pre- 
vails, and illustrates his position, by adducing a case in point, 
the aggregate of which is not denied, although Mr. Salter affects 

© misunderstand how a gentleman is ‘‘ attacked and insulted” by 
being pestered with impertinent, because unauthorized, questions, 
as to the nature and extent of his sensitive emotions. Upon the 
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refusal of the person thus ‘‘ attacked,” to satisfy so preposterous 


a deinand, he is immediately ‘* insulted” by the appellation of “a 


liar,”’ in the language of a “ Looker-on,”’ and according to Mr. 


Salter’s own admission. Nothing farther is advanced or retorted, 
till the framer of as simple a narrative as truth and civility could 
put together, is accused, with a thorough acquiescence in his 
statement, of scurrility and falsification. Truly, Mr. Salter, this 
is but ‘a sorry sight” for the contemplation of your ‘* young 
friend,” and leads us, under perfect composure, to a perusal of 
that scandal and calumny, to which our impartial endeavours have 
been subjected. 

The hot-headed assertion, that, ‘* in this’’ and other‘instances, 
we have suffered our publication to promote ‘ interested and ma- 
lignant attacks on Mr. Booth,” is almost protected by its passion 
from contempt , and we thank Mr, Salter for the production of a 
charge, that no subscriber to this Miscellany can urge us to re- 
fute. The Editor is the sole regulator of its opinions ; and every 
syllable recorded of Mr. Booth’s unfairness and imbecility, is at- 
tributable to that writer alone, whose independence can never 
stoop to venality, though his candour may be clouded by mistake. 
If Mr. Booth has been treated with harshness, it sprang from in- 
capacity; and we feel an honest pride in the strenuous consistency 
of our efforts to strip this theatrical daw of his borrowed plumage’ 
As to the recurrence of Mr. Booth’s name under the head of 
«« Chit-chat,’’ we merely suggest the fact of its being unavoidably 
coupled with some topics of imperative notoriety. That it has 
been introduced “ to show his insignificance,” we can easily be- 
lieve, though rather from necessity than choice, since even Mr, 
Salter, with all the solemnity of an affidavit, cannot rescue the 
appellation from a similar result. 

We imputed no ** crime” to this eternal Mr. Booth, “ in quit- 
ting Drury-lane Theatre ;” but, when registering his-acceptance 
of an engagement at the other house, upon precisely the same 
terms, expressed our astonishment at the utter want of exte- 
nuating impulse for his breaches of faith and violations of vera- 
city. We repeat this astonishment, and still think the conduct of 
Mr. Booth most extraordinary, in tampering with that public in- 
dulgence upon which he could alone rely. 
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We fully coincide with a ‘* Looker-on,” that it is not ‘‘ correct 
conduct” for the servants of the Theatre, or their friends, gra- 
fuiteusly admitted, to intermeddle with the expression of censure 
or applause by which any actor's efforts are attended. Mr. Salter 
is received, by special favour, into the Covent-garden Green- 
room, and, of course, struggles hard to evince his gratitude for 
that distinguished indulgence. We think, however, though less 
dependent than his accomplice, Mr. N-rm-n, that no sense of 
privilege or of profit can sanction his blustering behaviour in the 
Theatre, or his application to hard words out of it. But, to quote 
the witty author of ‘“‘ The Relapse,” when ‘ a man, whom na- 
ture has made no fool, will be so very industrious to pass for an ass,”’ 
why then, we trust, he may still furnish us with a combination of 
phrases, like ‘‘ unparalleled indecency of impudence,” congenial, 


at once, with the rudeness of his clamours, and the essence of his 
imputations,. 


FOR THE THEATRICAL INQUISITOR. 


— 
DIALOGUES ON THE ENGLISH DRAMA: 
INCLUDING A PLAN FOR THE REGULATION OF THE STAGE, 
As far as regards the unfriended Literary Character. 

i | 


‘¢ Blame where you must, be candid where you can,—S. JOHNSON, 
** Be thou the first, true merit to befriend.—PopeE. 


(Now first printed.) 
By the Author of ‘* Shakspeare’s himself again, ‘* Lucianus Redivivus," &c. 
DIALOGUE I. 
Of Comedy, and its modern professors ; with * civil leers at acelebrated Satyrist.”’ 


(Continued from Page 178.) 


Comicus, Tracicus, anD Minus. 


Comicus.—Excellent ! by the way, this ‘* hide and seek,” this 
“*bo-peep” that the verses speak of, reminds me of an expression 
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in the wonderful comedy.—* Charles.—Hey-day ! why you seem to 
be all at hide and seek here.” Now this will sufficiently prove that 
the writer had a perfect sense of the character of his production ; 
and had he named it either hide and seek, or bo-peep, a comedy, 
every one must have acknowledged him to be right. 
Tragicus.—\Well, but surely the very great pleasantry which 
must arise from an old and vulgar woman (in the “ Rivals’) and 
who makes use of ‘* hard words which she dosen’t understand,’ — 
(to borrow the neat and significant language of Captain Absolute) 
is notto be denied. You will acknowledge that to be a laughable 
device, and worthy of Mr. Bayes himself. 
Comicus.—Undoubtedly ; and such as some of his fellow-wits 
may well be supposed to envy him. These ‘‘ hard words,” how- 
ever, and which are put into the mouth of Mrs. Malaprop (who, 
by the way, is precisely the Slip-Slop of Fielding,) can be hard 
to no one but the writer of the play ;—by every other person the 
expressions must be easily understood. The words, I say, are 
common, and the excessive pleasantry arises wholly from the mis- 
application of them.* * * Thalia! lovely, adorable creature,— 
lovely in sentiment, as in form and manner ; alas! that such 
rude, such uncourteous suitors should ever be thine. 
Tragicus.—And yet this author may be called successful— 
Comicus.—Partly the effect of Cabal, and partly arising from 
his being a ‘‘ dexterous” plagiarist,—as he acknowledges, indeed, 
and I have also shown; and which I could further prove in an 
hundred instances. A few more examples, however, shall suffice. 
«« Sir Fretful. Steal! to be sure they may, and, egad, serve your 
best thoughts as Gipsies do stolen children—distigure them, to 
make ’em pass for their own.” Critic. Now hear what Church- 
hill has said before him :— 
** Like that small wit in modern comedy,— 
Who to patch up his fame, or fill his purse, 
Still pilfers wretched puns and makes them worse ; 


Like Gipsies, lest the stolen brat be known, 
Defacing first, then claiming for his own.” 


‘© Moses.—And then he has not the money himself, but must 
borrow it of a friend,” &c. S. for S.—‘ Ramilie. But as the said 
lender has not by him the sum wanted, and that to oblige the 
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borrower he is himself forced to borrow of another,” &c. Miusgx. 
«« Miss Nicely is going to be married to her footman, and they 
do say there are very pressing reasons for it.” 8. for S.—In the 
‘«Fool of Quality,” the circumstance of Miss having an intrigue with 
her footman, is related by the scandalous coterie ; and the same 
is to be found in fifty novels. A wretchedly hackneyed tale ! 

«« Nay ‘tis true,—I had it from Lady Carry-lie.”—-PoitE Conv. 
«¢ Tis certainly so,—I had it from Lady—S. for S. 

A word or two in regard to language : ‘‘ By the way, they don’t 
bring out half what they ought to do.” ‘* Married to a man old 
enough to be her futher.’ —‘* Sit of an evening’’—‘‘ Sometimes of 
a morning’ —with much of the like expression, What a style! 
Miss Nicely’s footman would probably blush at it.* * * « They 
tell me [that] when he entertains his friends, he can sit down to 
dinner with a dozen of his own securities, and an officer behind 
every guest’s chair.”—S. forS. Anecdote (verbatim) of Sir R. 
Steele, as related by Johnson.—‘‘ The nose and chin are the only 
parties likely to join issue.”"—-S. for S. Literally from the jest books. 
An exquisite piece of drollery! ‘‘ Her colour not only comes and 
goes, but, egad, her maid can fetch and carry it.’’ In. In other 
words, the maid is sent (you cannot but be charmed with the 
notice of her canine properties ‘‘ fetch and carry’’) to purchase the 
colour. The pretty conceit of an ancient songster is here be-gipsied 


by Mr.S. in order to make it pass for his own. Thus says the 
song— , 


*¢ the bloom that Celia wears, 
Is-her’s, and who'd have thought it ? 


She swears ’tis her’s—and true she swears, 
For I know where she bought it.”’ 

Mimus. The “ fetch and carry” is indeed inimitable. The 
writer need not be under apprehension for the effect of his humour- 
ous strokes.* They will, as I have before observed, assuredly be 
laughed at. 

Comicus. You may likewise ‘‘ trace him further in the snow.” + 
(i.e. Scandal scenes) of the great dialogist, Swift. ‘* You can’t 
laugh, but you must show your teeth.”"—Poxire Conv. ‘She has 
pretty teeth, and therefore never shuts her mouth.”—S. for S. 





* Puff and Sneer in the “ Critic,” as citedina preceding page. + Dryden. 
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Anatase ten = arte —— 


«© IT swear she’s no chicken—she’s on the wrong side thirty, if 
she’s a dav.’ —Pot. Conv. ‘* I'll swear she’s six and fifty if she’- 
a day.’"—‘* S. for S.". Cum multis aliis, &c. 

Tragicus. Alas! the poor Daw.—You have pretty well strippe:. 
him of his borrowed plumes. 

Mimus. Afterall, 1 am afraid we have been somewhat too sc- 
vere on this gentleman. 

Comicus. ‘« Why, ‘tis certain, that unnecessarily to mortify the 


vanity of any writer, is a cruelty which‘mere dullness never car, 


deserve ; but when envy or any meaner passion usurps the place oi 


literary emulation, THE AGGRESSOR DESERVES NEITHER QUARTED 
nor piry.”—Criric. Know thiself,—said the Grecian sage. 
However, had I attempted to rest the charge of plagiarism, &c. on 
my own assertion alone, his junto might be clamorous against me ; 
while from proofs, from “damning proofs,” there can be no 
appeal. But that the gentleman may speak for himself on the 
subject of literary thefts,—I will cite a passage or two from the 
preface to the ‘* Rivals.”” He there says—* As my first wish in 
attempting” [to write] ‘‘a play, was to avoid every appearance 
of plagiary’’ [plagiarism]—avoid the appearance of plagiarism 
—artful rogue! aye, aye, ‘‘ let him alone for a piece of cunning.’ * — 
«*7 thought I should stand a better chance of effecting this’—(i. e. 
of escaping detection.) Indeed! But how he would stand this 
better chance is surely unnecessary either for himself or me to re- 
peat. The transmogriphied children may very well pass for his 
own. Yet hear him again—‘‘ Faded ideas float in the fancy like 
half-forgotten dreams; and the imagination in its fullest enjoy- 
ments becomes suspicious of its offsprings, and doubts whether 
it has created or adopted.’’ No, no.—This (to borrow an at- 
ticism of his theatrical compeer) is all my eye and Betty Martin,; 
and Mr. Delpini, the noted Pierrot, must have thought the same, 
when he would not acknowledge these absent fits, these egare- 
mens de Vesprit, as a sufficient excuse for what had been practised 





* Isaac inthe ‘* Duenna.”’ 


+ For an abundance of these elegancies, see a something called ‘* The 
Africans.” 
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towards him, and which some, perhaps, would call a ruse de 
vaurien ;—for it should be remembered, that one of the bantlings 
of the said Mr. D. has been spirited away, and disfigured 4 
I Egyptienne. 

Mimus. Ridiculous enough. But this truly comical writer 
having been highly panegyrized by those who do not judge foi 
themselves* (a very honourable distinction, by the way,) he me- 
rits, methinks, and, in the language of his brother wit, to be 
stvled, Cock of the walk. 

Comicus. Ha! ha! ha! fair game, I readily confess. But 
truce with ridicule. Seriously, then,—I should not have given 
inyself the trouble of pointing out the literary poverty of the gen- 
tleman in question, but left him in possession of his fraudulent 
fame, had he not treated a writer of talent, (and whom I have 
the pleasure of knowing,) with ineffable contempt. But as I 
have exposed him to merited laughter, he would possibly be sorry 
for having attempted, in his learned intoxication, to sneer at a 
man whose productions (and without the aid of cabal,) have been 
well received by the world. ) 

«« Jeviterai avec soin doffenser personne, si je suis equitable; 
mais sur toutes choses un homme d'esprit, si jaime le moins du 
monde mes intérests.’ Thus speaks La Bruyere. Nemo me impune 
lacessit, say the Latins. I should now observe to you, that, in 
instancing the errors and absurdities of the ‘‘ School for Scandal,” 
I was desirous, that the world should be made sensible of the im- 
propriety of admiring them,—however much that world, like my- 
self, might be inclined to overlook the poverty already hinted at; 
—while I also wished that when it did admire, it might admire 
with reason.’ + But enough of these things. I will only add, 
that the success of a play on the stage, is by no means a cri- 
terion of its merit: it must be tried by a higher and more com- 
petent court than that of the pit. 








* *<O lud, Sir, the number of those who go through the fatigue of judging 
tor themselves, is very small indeed !’’— Critic. 


+ ‘* Teach the world with rcason to admire.’’—Pope, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NECROLOGIST.—No. VII. 


FRANCES ABINGTON. 


‘¢ She was a charmer.’— 
SHAKSPEARE, 


This excellent actress was lineally descended from an antient 
and honourable family, settled near Norton, in Derbyshire, where 
Christopher Barton, a distinguished possessor of the name she 
bore, at the accession of William the Third, left four sons, the 
eldest of whom was a colonel in the army ; the second, ranger of 
a royal park ; the next a prebendary of Westminster, and the last, 
grandfather of the lady whose theatrical career we are proceed- 
ing to narrate. | 

Frances Barton was born in the year 1735, and at the age of 
fourteen had the misfortune to lose a careful, though indulgent, 
mother, who had spared no expense in the education of a favou- 
rite child, endowed with capacity for every possible accam- 
plishment. Upon this afflicting occurrence, she went to reside 
with a female relation of her father, in Sherrard-street, Golden- 
square, where she continued nearly three years, in possession of all 
those comforts which a general respect for her talents and dispo- 
sition could bestow. 

About this period, a young lady from Bath came, under par- 
ticular auspices, to board in the family, where she quickly con- 
tracted a friendship with Miss Barton, to whom, in confidence, 
she imparted her intentions of applying to the stage, and recom- 
mended this pursuit as a proper object of imitation. By this com- 
panion Miss Barton was frequently treated to the play, and 
soon persuaded to embrace the sentiments of her adviser, who 
boasted of sufficient influence with the manager from whom her 
own engagement would emanate, to ensure the retention of her 
friend. 


From that moment the bosom of Fanny Barton panted with 
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theatrical ambition, and her fair counsellor, having been detected 
in an intrigue, and received a hint to relinquish her lodgings, 
prevailed upon this infatuated young woman to elope from the 
mansion of her protector, and share the disgraces her frailty had 
incurred. In the expectation of being immediately introduced to 
the latent manager, she too hastily consented, but had hardly 
forsaken the abode of her innocence, when the abandoned crea- 
ture by whom she had been deluded, went off with an enamo- 
rato, and left her associate in the most destitute condition, 

Oppressed by the keenest miseries of want and mistake, Mrs. 
Abington resorted to means of subsistence; we have neither incli- 
nation or ability to detail. It is said, upon the authority of a 
certain comedian, now in the seventy-sixth year of his age, that 
she actually sold oysters from a tub, and tradition has preserved 
the title she then acquired of Nosegay-Nan. Over this portion of 
her history we-cheerfully throw the veil of regret, and ‘malevolence 
can entertain but few motives to remove it, since the early 
darkness of her career has been richly redeemed by the brilliance 
of its close. 

From this obscurity Miss Barton emerged in 1752, when Theo- 
philus Cibber obtained a licence from the Lord Chamberlain to 
exhibit plays, fora fixed number of nights, at the Haymarket 
Theatre. Here she was invited to make her first appearance, and 
accordingly assumed the part of Miranda, in “ The Busy Body,” 
which she sustained with a spirit and propriety that procured her 
much complimentary notice from acknowledged theatrical con- 
noisseurs, who had attended the representation. 

In 1755, Miss Barton was engaged for the Bath Theatre, then 
under the management of the late Mr. Thomas King, to whose 
Ranger and Benedick she played Beatrice and Clarinda. Towards 
the end of the ensuing summer, she was seen on the Richmond 
stage by Mr. Lacy, joint-patentee with Mr. Garrick, who imme- 
diately engaged her for the service of his establishment, where 
She appeared as Lady Pliant, in ‘‘ The Double Dealer,” and was 
received with unbounded applause. 

At this period she bestowed her hand upon Mr. James Abing- 
‘on, originally, we believe, an instrumental performer in Drury- 
lane Theatre, and who is still said to survive her. Deeming her- 
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self ineligibly situated, from the predominating influence of Mrs, 
Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. Clive, she listened to the pro- 
posals of Mr. Brown, the famous Copper Captain, who had played 
with her in Bath, and having since succeeded to the management 
of Mr. Sheridan's shattered interests in Smock-alley Theatre, was 
then in town'to auzment the strength and number of his com- 
pany. The offers of this gentleman were accepted, and embark- 
ing with her husband, Mrs. Abington reached Dublin early in 
December, 1759, upon Monday, the 11th of which, she made her 
first appearance in the capital of Ireland, as Mrs. Sullen, in ‘“ The 
Beaux’ Stratagem.” Her next essay was on the following Wednes- 
day, as Shakspeare’s Beatrice, and a rapid succession of principal 
characters established her among the first and most promising 
actresses upon the Irish stage. 


The fame of Mrs. Abington still increasing, she became an ob- 


ject of attraction to Barry and Woodward, the managers of Crow- 
street, where, by the strenuous exertion of much distinguished 
patronage, she concluded an engagement to perform a few nights, 
for a free benefit, and made her first appearance on the 22nd of 
May, 1760, in the characters of Lady Townly, and Lucinda, in 
Foote’s ‘‘ Englishman in Paris.” Her benefit was taken upon this 
occasion, and met with such powerful support, that part of the 
pit was laid into boxes, and a general overflow attested her high 
estimation. Even thus early, her choice in dress was tastefully 
developed, and such was the popularity attending her profes- 
sional efforts, that many fashionable female ornaments were distin- 
guished by her name, and the Abington cap, among other arti- 
cles, was the prevailing rage of the day. 

The intentions of Mossop were now openly avowed to promote 
an opposition in Smock-alley Theatre for the ensuing winter, an 
unforeseen declaration, which filled the proprietors of Crow-street 
with immediate anxiety to retain every aquisition of value.— 
Terms were accordingly proposed to Mrs. Abington,. which she 
found it prudent to accept, rightly judging that her abilities would 
derive more powerful assistance from Woodward than Mossop. It 
became, indeed, no easy task to adjust the distribution of busi- 
ness between her and Mrs. Dancer, but it was agreed that a 
division should be made, if possible, with strict impartiality. 
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At this time, Mrs. Abington was much esteemed for her musical 
assumptions, among which Gay's Lucy Lockit, and the Virgin 
Unmasked, were deservedly appreciated. From a jealousy of the 
sway acquired by Mrs. Dancer, who then assumed the sock and 
buskin with equal facility, Mrs. Abington quitted Crow-street, 
in the summer of 1761, with Mrs. Fitzhenry, the famous 
Zaphira, who also trembled, from a similar cause, for her tragic 
superiority, and enlisted beneath the banners of Mossop, with 
a prospect of undivided empire. Here Mrs. Abington again en- 
countered her early rival, King, whom the manager invited for 
a few nights from Drury-lane, to terminate his season, and by 
whose recommendation, we have reason to presume, she speedily 
procured a London engagement. | 

A mutual antipathy was entertained at this juncture by Mrs. 
Abington and her husband, which tended to a legal separation 
upon stipulated particulars. Little doubt can now remain of 
the lady’s constitutional infidelities, and however speciously those 
errors may have been palliated by talents and urbanity, the seeds 
of vicious indulgence were thickly sown upon her uncultivated 
mind. In the absence of a connubial protector, who appears to 
have departed for England, she contracted one of those disgrace- 
ful intimacies by which theatrical frailty is so often exhibited, © 
and placed her ungovernable affections upon a Mr. Needham, at 
that time member of Parliament for some borough in the County 
of Down, and from whose accomplishments her great natural 
faculties acquired a polish of the most brilliant order. . This gen- 
tleman being called into England by urgent affairs, Mrs. Abing- 
ton of course embraced that opportunity to revisit the British 
metropolis, where she remained without employment till the re- 
turn of Garrick from his continental tour, in April, 1765, when 
her ambition was gratified by proposals of the most extravagant 
nature, to which she acceded, and niade her appearance as the 
Widow Belmour, in Murphy's ‘‘ Way to Keep Him,” a part she 
had sustained on its first production in Dublin. This character 
established her reputation with the audience, whose judgment 
was corroborated by her exhibition of Araminta, in ‘ The 
School for Lovers,” and Belinda, in ‘‘ All in the Wrong,’’ but 
the prior claims of Mrs, Pritchard and Mrs. Clive having ex- 
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cluded her from expanded opportunities, she was unable, at the 
moment, to strengthen that favourable impression. 

At the production of ‘‘ The Clandestine Marriage,’ in 1767, 
Mrs. Abington consented to play Betty Hint, as we have gathered 
from a veteran actor, upon condition that her name should not 
be printed among its original persone, nor the part assigned to 
her care beyond the established success of the piece. About this 
time she again quitted the stage, for a short interval, and attend- 
ed Mr. Needham to Bath, which had been prescribed for the 
amendment of his health, but where he shortly expired, having 
first made a testamentary provision for Mrs. Abington, which was 
liberally admitted by his family, who also honoured her witha 
notice, rarely resulting from attachments of so tender a nature. 


. Mrs. Abington now devoted her steadiest attention to dramatic — 


honours, and shone with unrivalled lustre in Bickerstaffe’s altered 


, 


comedy of ‘* The Hypocrite,” which according to the candid and 
critical Davies, ‘‘ owed the greatest part of its success to her 
performance in Charlotte.” Upon the retirement and death of 
Mrs. Pritchard, in 1768, followed by the privation of Mrs. Clive, 
in 1769, she procured a wide scope for her exertions, which were 
powerfully combined with the talents and popularity of Mr. 
Garrick, against whom she frequently struggled for the wreath 
of success. 

In 1782, from a disagreement with the proprietors of Drury- 
lane, Mrs. Abington assented to a very liberal] offer made on the 
part of Mr. Harris, and removed to Covent-garden, where, in 
1786, she performed Scrub, at her benefit, a circumstance which 
Mr. Gilliland suppressed in his ‘‘ Dramatic Mirror,” at her own 
earnest solicitaUon. Her engagement having expired, we pre- 
sume, with the ensuing season, she seceded from theatrical life, 
till, Friday, the 6th of October, 1797, when her duties were re- 
sumed in Covent-garden, with a performance of Beatrice, in 
«© Much ado about Nothing.’”” The comedy was preceded by an 
address from the pen of Mr. Colman, and among a full and 
fashionable attendance, Mrs. Crawford and Mrs. Jordan were 
observed to be the loudest in their testimonies of approbation. 

We extract the following criticism from a paper of this period, 
as it carries an air of authenticity to which we always gladly sub- 
scribe :— 
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‘«« Making every allowance for a secession of many years, and — 
the ravages of time, Mrs. A. now eomes forward with power- 
ful claims to the encouragement of the public. We cannot, how- 
ever, agree with a writer in a Morning Print, who says—** Never, 
perhaps, did she appear to greater advantage, or make a more 
favourable impression upon the admiring crowd.” And his as- 
sertion, that * her Beatrice was as much the genuine Beatrice of 
Shakspeare as ever it was even in her more juvenile days,’ and 
that ‘ the same elegance of deportment, playfulness of manners, 
sweetness of voice, and correctness of action, for which she has 
always been distinguished, graced the whole of her performance 
last night,” appears to us to be so hyperbolical, that, if it have 
any effect at all, it must be, that Mrs. Abington no longer pos- 
sesses all those theatrical requisites for which she was formerly so 
much distinguished ; and though her figure, voice, and step, are 
certainly not what they have been, still she retains what must 
ever prove attractive to the admirers of the drama—unaffected 
ease, spirited elegance, and impressive discrimination. The na- 
‘tural manner in which she delivered her author's text cannot be 
too highly praised. We perceive no study, no labour, no painful 
exertion, to entrap applause ; and in this’ respect our young ac- — 
tresses cannot too closely attend to so instructive an example. 

“‘In point of elegance, Miss Farren is certainly superior to 
Mrs. A. but, in characters that require an arch playfulness, viva- 
city somewhat violent, piquante expression, quickness of repartee, 
and all this blended with an apparent naiveté, Mrs. Abington cer- 
tainly excels the lady we have just mentioned.’—Covurirr, Satur- 
day, October 7, 1797. . 

Mrs. Abington made her last public appearance in 1799, for the 
benefit of Mr. Pope, when she played Lady Racket, in ‘* Three 
Weeks after Marriage.” Her private hours were passed in society 
of the highest order, and she assisted at a party of this description 
not many days before her death, which occurred about noon, on 
Saturday, March the 4th, 1815, at her apartments in the ‘house of 
Mr. Favré, Watchmaker, No. 27, Pall-Mall, from whence her re- 
mains were deposited, on the Friday following, in St. James's 
Church-yard, Piccadilly. 

The person of Mrs. Abington was moulded with great elegance, 

and her address distinguished by its astonishing ease, Her look 
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was equally animated and expressive, and to the goodness of her 
understanding, and the superiority of her taste, she stood prin- 
cipally indebted for her powers of pleasing, as the tones of her 
voice were naturally discordant, although incomparable skill in 
modulation had endowed them with vigor and harmony. The 
praise of perfect articulation was exclusively her due, there hav- 
ing been a brilliant delivery of sentiment attached to her utter- 
ance, that nou competitor could rival. The keenness of her sar- 
casm could only be conceived by those who had witnessed he: 
embodiment of Beatrice, a character which has, perhaps, never 
deen sustained with the energy and playfulness exhibited by Mrs. 
Abington, although, at its original assumption, she had many prc- 
judices to encounter and subdue in the general remembrance of} 
Mrs. Pritchard, whose excellence had stamped a decisive mode ot 
representation upon the part, which Mrs. Abington could hardly 
obliterate with equal ability and superior graces. 

Her Widow Belmour and Lady Bab Lardoon were specimens of 
manner familiar to one who had mixed in the circles of high 
birth and polished behaviour; yet so various and unlimited were 
her talents, that from females of this superior class, she could oc- 
casionally descend to the boisterous romp, and country hoyden, 
the courtezan or the chambermaid, and identify herself with the 
various peculiarities which nature had rendered valuable, when 
tinged with the genuine shades of character. Her 2d Constantia, 
in ‘* The Chances,” was a glowing evidence of this observation ; 
for in that she so happily, assumed the vivacity, airs, oddities, 
and attitudes of an agreeable, frolicksome, mad-cap ; that the au- 
dience were kept in continual merriment through all the various 
scenes in which she performed, while ‘‘ the palm of victory,” ac- 
cording to Garrick’s biographer, was even disputed with one 
of the happiest personations in which that wonderful actor had 
ever indulged. | 


Mrs. Abington had many virtues, and among them a filial at- 
tention to the comforts of an aged father, will heighten the 
strong radiance with which admiration has blazoned her me- 
mory. Her dealings were scrupulously exact, and she proved 
herself deservedly inestimable for attention to merit, when pining 
under the severest vicissitudes by which life is discoloured. The frail- 
igs gf such a woman are divided between forgiveness and regret. 
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THE DRAMATIC LIFE OF THOMAS SHERIDAN, A.M. 


INTERSPERSED WITH OCCASIONAL VIEWS OF THE IRISH STAGE, 
AND 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF MANY DISTINGUISHED PLAYERS, 


**. Doth not the excellency which is in them go away? They die even without 


wisdom,’’—Job, iv. 21. 


(Continued from page 272.) 


CHAP IX. 


Tragedy of Mahomet—its appearance—speech encored—company addressed 
by the Manager—Play repeated—speech again encored—declined by Mr. 
Dig ges—Uproar—Manager’s conduct—Mrs. Woffington—Mr. Digges— 
Manager's obstinacy— Demolition of the house—Connivance of the Magis- 
trates—Anecdote of Mrs. Sheridan. 


Mr. Sheridan had entertained an intention, for some time past, 
of reviving ‘‘ Mahomet the Impostor,” a tragedy translated by 
Miller from the French of Voltaire, which had been cast for the 
previous season, and then postponed from its interference with 
the benefits. The principal characters were thus. adjusted ; 
Zaphna, Mr. Sheridan, Mahomet, Mr. Sowdon,* Alcanor, Mr. 
Digges, and Palmira, Mrs. Woftington. During the rehearsal of 
this play, many passages were singled out for extraordinary com- 
mendation, and at its appearance on Saturday the 2nd of February, 





* Mr. Sowdon came over to Dublin with one thousand pounds, in the hope 
of being admitted by Mr. Sheridan to a share of his management. Upon the 
disorder of that gentleman's affairs, he joined Mr. Victor in renting the 
Theatre, for two years, when it was restored to the superintendance of the 
proprietor. Sowdon was a tolerable actor of heavy tragic business, but in 
more employment than estimation. His daughter married the late Mr. 


Jackson, manager of the Edinburgh Theatre, and historian of the Scottish 
stage. 
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1754, the popular party was conspicuous in the pit, and the 
whole house most respectably attended. No sooner had Mr. 
Digges, as Alcanor, delivered the speech in Act 1,:sc. 1, com- 
mencing with, ‘‘ If, ye powers divine,” &c.* than a Joud cry of 
encore, from the pit, prevented the connecting reply, and after a 
very natural surprise upon the part of the actor, induced him to 
comply with so vociferous a desire. This concession excited the 
warmest applause, and the performance was suffered to proceed, 
although, till its termination, the best scenes, in which Mr. 
Sheridan and Mrs. Woffington were engaged, passed away without 
notice, while the character of Alcanor was Catingwashes, at ev ery 
opportunity, by the loudest approbation. 

This partial and ungenerous behaviour was palpably instigated 
by the spirit of party, and yet, with such ample reasons for disgust, 
the Manager most singularly allowed the play to be announced 
for repitition. It had been solicited by a few ladies, from the box- 
keeper, and was again produced on Saturday March the 2nd, on 
the morning previous to which, the company being assembled in 
the Green-room, by a general summons, Mr. Sheridan addressed 
them, in very forcible terms, upon their professional duties, and 
painted that actor in the most glaring colours, who could pros- 
titute himself to the wanton humour of an audience, and bring 
disgrace upon every member of his fraternity.t Upon the ter- 
mination of this lecture, Mr. Digges inquired, whether if the 


speech were to be repeated upon a subsequent encore, the Mana- 





* This speech runs thus, and its tenor will not, perhaps, be fully under- 
stood without transcription. 
** If, ye powers divine ! ; 
Ye mark the movements of this nether world, 
And bring them to account, crush, crush those vipers, 
Who, singled out by the community 
To guard their rights, shall, for a grasp of ore, — 
Or paltry office, sell them to the foe.” 


+ Mr. Sheridan printed this speech, which was delivered fram written heads, 
and demonstrates the settled purity of his intentions- We, therefore, extract 
it, as an indispensible document, from his own publication. 

‘ * Tem sorry to find that party has become so universal in Dublin, as to 
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ger would visit him with his resentment or not? To this 


demand Mr. Sheridan gave an immediate assurance in the 
negative. 





’ 
make its appearance visibly on the stage. I am sure it is a most improper 
place for it, on which account I think it my duty to lay before you the rule by 
which you ought to act at this juncture. 1 do not pretend to dictate to 
you in your private capacities; every man born under our happy consti- 
tution has a right to think as he pleases, and speak his sentiments; pro- 
vided, they are not repugnant to the laws of the land, and the rules of civil 

‘society’ But in your theatrical character, | have an undoubted right, at 
least to advise you. I lay it down, then, as a maxim, that the business of an 
actor js to divest himself, as much as possible, of his private sentiments, and 
to enter with all the spirit he is master of, into the character he repre- 
sents ; and this is an indisputable claim which’ the public in general have 
upon him, But if an actor, in order to please part of that public, should, 
by unusual emphasis, gesture, or significant look, ‘mark out a passage in his 
part, which at another juncture he would have passed by lightly, as a 
party stroke, he in that instance steps out of his feigned character into 
his natural one, than which nothing can be more disgusting or insolent 
to any auditor, who came with no other intent but that of seeing the 
play. Such a performer ought to be looked upon by the public, as an in- 
cendiary, as one who throws the brand of discord amongst them; for, 
supposing . persons of a different way of thinking should take it into their 
head to resent and oppose this behaviour, the Theatre, in that case, instead 
of being a place of pleasure and entertainment, would become a scene of 

riot and disorder. I was in hopes that the example I had set, upon this 

occasion, would have had so much'influence as to make admonitions un- 
necessary ; for whatever my private sentiments may have been, I defy any 
person to charge me justly, that the least glimpse of them appeared in 
my conduct, either as a manager or an actor. I understood my duty to 
the public too well; it is my business to take all the precautions and care 
in my power, that the audience shall enjoy their entertainment in peace, 
and not by any act of mine to encourage and foment party feuds. In- 
deed I laid it down as a fixed resolution, to observe in my public ca- 
pacity a strict neutrality. [ determined to exhibit plays in the same order 
which I “should: have done, had the town been eatirely free from party ; 
and as, on one hand, I would lay no old play aside, lest it might bear an ap- 
plication to the times, so, on the other, I would revive none purely to 
serve that end. For though I knew many plays, that, in the present dis- 
position of people, would have filled my house many nights, and conse- 
quently my purse, yet 1 should have looked upon’ myself in so doing as a 
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Next night the impending blow was struck, for no sooner were 
the doors thrown open, than the house filled as before, and the 
favourite speech from Alcanor was rapturously encored. 





time server, a prostituter of the stage, and a betrayer of the rights of 
the public. 


Though it must be allowed, that the rule I had laid down for my con- 
duct, was the fittest to be observed by the manager of a free stage, vet 
1 was far from escaping censure. Persons of both parties often took of- 
fence at passages which they themselves applied, and conclusions were drawn, 


that the play was played on purpose, &c. 

And indeed this was unavoidable ; for plays in general being pictures of 
life, and tragedies mostly of high life, and of persons concerned in state 
affairs, it was not possible but many incidents, characters, and sentiments, 
might. bear application from minds biassed by party. This is more par- 
ticularly the case with our English plays, whose authors have chosen more 
subjects, and written more freely upon government than any other nation 


under the sun. You all know that the parts of the play of Mahomet were 


delivered out, and the represen’ tion of it intended last year. But before it 


could be got ready, the season was so far advanced, that it was not thought 
prudent to hazard the performance of a new play to thin audiences. The 
necessary amputations, practised on every play, were performed at different 
times on this, at rehearsals, according as the scenes were found tedious in 


repeating, and many of them were done at the request of the actor con- 


cerned in the scenes. I do not remember that any performer, during the 


readings and rehearsals, took notice of any passage that might be applicable, 
or any sentiment that might be termed a party one ; and yet they are ge- 
nerally as sagacious in finding such things as most people; indeed, in 
point of story, characters, incidents, and moral, I considered it as one of the 
most unexceptionable plays that could be performed. And after having se- 
veral times: looked it over again with the utmost attention, [ own myself 


stupid enough to be still of the same way of thinking; nor can I see how 
the tragedy itself or any part of it can be applied to the present times, 


without great straining of the sense and words. Howevcr, as some persons 


judged otherwise, | thought proper to lay it by awhile, that people might 
have time to read and examine it coolly; if that be done, I make no doubt 


but all prejudices will be effaced. I have therefore ventured to give it once 


more to the public, directly as i¢ was performed before, without diminution, 
alteration, or addition of a syllable. 

As it was at the representation of this play, that an innovation was at- 
tempted, and given way to, never known before in the Theatre, I think it 
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The actor seemed startled, and stood motionless for some time, 


though prepared, of course, to meet the requisition, The una- 


my duty to lay before you my sentiments, upon the dangerous consequences 
which may attend it, to the stage in general, and to all actors in par- 
ticular. J mean a right claimed by the audience, to encore speeches in plays. 

if it be once established as a rule, that one part of an audience have a 
right to encore a speech, upon the same principle, any other part of that au- 
dience may claim the same right. : 

If they have a right to have it once repeated, why not several times, 
as well as once? Why not any other speech as well as that one? And why 
not as many speeches as they shall think proper ? ; 

If one party should encore a speech, because they think it makes for 
their purpose, may not another party encore as many:as they think will 
make for them? Nay, may they not, from a mere spirit of opposition, en- 
core every speech, as often as they shall think proper? In this case, I de 
not see how we should be able to get through one act of a play. 

If one part of an audience should cry out Encore, have not the rest an un- 
‘loubted right to cry out Mo more, as the first claim is neither founded on 
reason or custom? In such a case, is not an actor certain of disobliging one 
party or other? And is he not liable to the resentment and ill-treatment of 
one or the other ? 

In such a situation the actors would be in a much worse condition than the 
musicians formerly were. We all know the dreadful usage they met with, im 
consequence of a claim of that nature from the galleries. They assumed 

a right of calling for what tunes they pleased, but not always agreeing 
upon the tune, one party roared out for one, and the other was as clamorous 
for another; as the musicians could not possibly play both together, the; 
thought that playing them one after another would satisfy all parties, but that 
would not do. If they played the one, the advocates for the other thought 
they had a right to precedence, and saluted them with a volley of apples 
and oranges. At last, the outrage rose to such an height, that they threw 
glass bottles and stones, cut several of the performers, and broke their in- 
struments. Then there was no resource found, but that of ordering the band 
never tu go into the box, but to play behind the scenes, at least till the pit 
was so full that they might be protected. This expedient being often put in 
practice, put an end to the claim, and the band afterwards performed such 
pieces as were allotted them, without interruption. But the actors could 
not possibly have such an asylum; they cannot play their parts behind 
the scenes, their duty obliges them to a post open to the battery of an 
cnraged multitude, some of whom would shower their resentment on them 
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hated vehemence of the cry at length compelled him to advance, 


nd assure the audience that he was ever ready to oblige them, 
but had strong reasons against repeating the speech, upon which 
he hoped and entreated they would not insist. This address of 
Mr. Digzes has been grossly misrepresented, but as we have 
gathered the substance from Myr. Sheridan’s own publication, 
the rhetoric of Mr. Victor is not entitled to implicit reliance, 
General shouts were then uttered of “ No! no! the Man. 
ager! the Manager!’ which continued for a considerable time, 
with every species of clamour. Mr. Sheridan, who attended 
to all that passed, from the side-scenes, ordered the curtain to be 
lowered, and sent the prompter forward to intorm the audience, 
that the play was in readiness, if it were suffered to proceed 





through malevolence or personal pique, others through mere wantonness. 
Nor is this an imaginary or unlikely thing; every one who remembers the 
state of the stage before it was rescued from slavery, must know that the 
thing often happened, merely through private resentment, 

In short, if this new claim is to be forced down our throats, I do not see 
where the matter will end. I know not why new claims may not be made 
every night; I know not why they may not insist upon performers doing 
whatever they please ; and in that case, I know no human being in so de- 
plorable a state of slavery as an actor would be. 

In short, this is a blow struck at the very vitals of the stage, calculated to 
destroy all taste in the audience, and spirit in the performers ; to breed per- 
petual feuds and divisions amongst the spectators, and entail perpetual 
slavery upon the actors. I hope you have all too great a sense of liberty, and 
have the good of the society too much at heart, to encourage so fatal an en- 
croachment upon your rights ; and in that hope I shall leave you entirely 
free, to act as you think proper, wishing that your conduct may rather be 
the result of a manly sense of freedom, than an obedience to an order. In 
all new cases, indeed, I would rather persuade than direct, convince than 
command. 

To you, Mr. Digges, I must particularly apply, as you were the first tra- 
gedian I ever heard of, who repeated a speech upon the encore of an au- 
dience. Iam in hopes it was the suddenness of the thing, and want of time 
to reflect upon the ill constquences which might attend it, that led you into 
it. You have now heard my arguments upon that head; if you think they 
are of weight, I suppose you will act accordingly ; if not, remember I do not 
give you any order upon this occasion ; you are left entirely free to act as you 
please.” Sheridan’s ** Vindication,’ &c. Dublin, reprinted, 1752. 
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without interruption ; if not, their money would be returned. 
This messenger was not attended to, and speedily withdrew. Mr. 
Sheridan then declared, with some, agitation, that nothing could’ 
authorize a call for his appearance, nor would he obey it, but 
retire to his room, and undress. ‘To this resolution he adhered, 
although many of his friends, from the front of the house, en- 


deavoured to convince him, that by pursuing so unfortunate a 
purpose he would sacrifice the only means of pacification which 
yet remained. A Mr. Adderley even undertook that no insult 
should be offered by the pit, of which Mr. Sheridan had not, in- 
deed, expressed any apprehension, although his fears were avow- 
edly excited by the probable conduct of the galleries, from 
which, as it appeared by several subsequent depositions, the 
rioters had hurled brick-bats, broken glass, stones, and oranges. 
Strongly possessed with the notion that personal mischief was in- 
tended te him, Mr. Sheridan procured a chair, and was carried 
home to his house in Dorset-street, leaving the Theatre in un- 
manageable confusion, 

Mrs. Woffington was then persuaded to appear before the au- 
dience, and try the effect of a fine woman in assuaging commo- 
tion, and averting calamity. Her most noted connections, how- 
ever, were peculiarly abhorrent, and accordingly she experienced 
no mark of civility. Mr. Digges was then desired to go forward, 
and positively assure the audience that Mr. Sheridan had laid him 
under no injunction not to repeat the speech, and could not fairly, 
upon that account, incur their displeasure. He was heard with at- 
tention, and obeyed his instructions, but without effect. Had such 
a declaration been made at first, it would, perhaps, have prevented 
the ensuing mischief, but was now regarded as a shallow artifice 
to mitigate resentment. Mr. Sheridan was ordered to appear and 
reply for himself, but on being informed that he had positively 
gone home, the audience, by deputation, directed that he should 
be sent for, and promised to wait an hour for his return, till 
which, as he was known to reside at a distance, they sat down 
With infinite composure to some harmless amusement. 

No intercession could prevail upon Mr. Sheridan to comply with 
this request, and when the limited time had expired, they renewed 
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the call withput effect, and then proceeded to the toil of destruc- 
tion. The party in the pit desired the ladies to withdraw, and 
two of their leaders, remarkable for gravity and condition, passed 


over to the boxes, and handed them out with distinguished cere- 
mony. A youth then stood up, and cried, ‘‘ God bless his Ma- 
jesty King George!” which was attended with three huzzas, and 
led with such avidity to the task of spoliation, that, in less than 
ten minutes, the benches were torn up, the wainscot was pulled 
down, and, thus far, the work of demolition completed. 

A detachment then gained the stage, where they fired the cur- 
tain in two places, but soon extinguished the flames, and hacked 
it to pieces, though painted with great beauty and expense. Every 
scene within reach was similarly destroyed, and the wardrobe 
would have been treated with corresponding brutality, had not the 
carpenters barricadoed a passage, and saved it from ruin, in con- 
junction with a trusty sentinel. These gentlemen now departed, 
when the mob rushed in, and having hurried away many valuables, 
drew a large grate, fixed in the box-room, from its station to the 
floor, and heaping thc splintered seats, &c. upon its burning ma- 
terials, would soon have consumed the house, and, perhaps, that 
quarter of the town in which it stood, had not six servants, at- 
tached to the Theatre, by an exertion of desperate courage, as- 
saulted and driven the rabble into the street, suppressed the con- 
flagration, secured the doors, and dispersed their assailants, by 
firing upon them from the windows. 

The Lord Lieutenant was applied to at the commencement of 
this outrage, and immediately commanded the interference of the 
lord-mayor, who alleged a fit of the gout in excuse. The sheriffs 
were not to be found, and from eight o'clock at night till two in 
the morning, the period of this transaction, no peace-officer could 
be obtained in the city of Dublin, though sought for in every di- 
rection. The town-major traversed it in vain, and the captain of 
the guard declined to act without legal authority, which could 
hardly be procured, as the magistrates were accused of intentional 
concealment. 

The situation of Mrs, Sheridan, during the progress of these 
horrors, has been affectingly depicted. She was sftting peaceably 
at home, in conversation with a friend, when a man, pale and 
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breathless, rushed without ceremony into the parlour, and cried 
out, ‘Oh, Madam, Smock-alley is in flames !"—** In flames !”?— 
‘© Yes, Madam, all in a blaze!"’"—She rose, and looking wistfally | 
at the door, advanced a step or two towards it; but a little reco- 

vering herself, in a half-simothered, under voice, she scarcely arti- 
culated, ‘* Where is your master ?"—* At the house ; all is uproar 


and distraction, and I just got away with my life.’~She remained 


not long in her disconsolate posture ; a vehicle stopped at the door, 
and Mr. Sheridan came in unhurt. To this alarming circum- 


stance she has thus beautifully alluded in an ‘* Ode to Patience.” 
Say, when dissever’d from his side, 
My friend, protector, and my guide, 
When my prophetic soul, 
Anticipating all the storm, 
Saw danger in its direst form, 
What could my fears control ? 
*Twas Patience !—Gentle goddess, hear! 
Be ever to thy suppliant near, 
Nor let one murmur rise ; 
Since still some mighty joys are given, 
Dear to her soul, the gifts of heaven, 
The sweet domestic ties. 
(To be continued.) 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
MISS O’NEILL.—No. I. 


“¢ Do not smile at me that I boast her off, 
For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise, 
And make it halt behind her,’’—TEeEMPEsT. 


The rapid career of this lady through the dramatic world has 
been attended with infinitely more applause than examination, and 
the critics, beyond a local commentary upon her successive endea- 
vours, have found little to awaken zeal, or stimulate discussion. 
The most unaffected loveliness, graceful attitude, and tender de- 
clamation have been devoted toa very limited range of characters ; 
but the qualities thus described were permitted to expand, in 

Vor. X.—No. 58, 3A 
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many instances, to the annihilation of precedent, and, in all, be- 


yond the reach of competition. The circumstances under which 
Miss O'Neill committed her pretensions to public scrutiny were not 
inauspicious, as the retirement of Mrs. Siddons was not sufficiently 
recent to damp the reception of an adequate successor. Remem- 
brance and regret were equally inactive ; the splendour of talent 
had been contrasted with the ravages of time, and, if we except a 
few favourite personations,* in which a bulky figure and a wrin- 
kled brow were partially imperceptible, the most ardent advocates 
for histrionic pre-eminence had, probably, consented to pronounce 
the retirement of Mrs. Siddons a melancholy, but correct sacrifice 
to the infirmities of humanity. 

The Belvidera of Miss O'Neill comprises, in our individual esti- 
mate, the most perfect co-operation of youth, beauty, and intel- 
lect that the stage has exhibited to the present generation. The 
charms of ‘‘ Venice Preserved,” its energetic diction and affecting 
catastrophe are, perhaps, superior, in representation or perusal, to 
the rivalry of all similar scenes. The loftiness of Pierre, gay, bold, 
and vigorous, is happily contrasted with the languor of Jaffer, 
seduced to crror, and subdued by calamity. The sentiments and 
language of both are admirably appropriate, and the poet’s imagi- 
nation has contributed largely to their endowment. It is, how- 
ever, to the creation of Belvidera, that we refer Otway’s title for 
unrivalled tenderness ; penury, temptation, and distrust are vainly 
exhausted to weaken her attachment, or corrupt her purity, and 
she clings to-the partner of her heart through every change of 
crime, suspicion, danger, and distress, without an imputation upon 
her prudence, or an infringement of her honour. Alarm for the 
safety of a cruel father instigates her to arouse the slumbering 
rectitude of an infatuated husband, and turn his steps from the 
precipice of eternal perdition ; her efforts are partially successful, 
till a mistaken sense of shame renders Jaffier desperately reckless of 
life, and stretches him in blood on the steps of the scaffold conse- 
crated to the expiation of his fatal friend. The virtues of Belvidera 


lead to misfortune, and her happiness ends in frenzy. Despair and 





* Lady Macbeth, Volumnia, and. Queen Catherine, 
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death pursue her, and this finished specimen of delicacy, faith, 
and fondness expires, while her youth and beauty are yet unsullied 
by guilt or error, amid the keenest horrors of distraction and des- 
pondence. To the developement of this character we ascribe the . 
brightest honours of Otway, and from its representation deduce 
the soundest praise of Miss O'Neill. 

The peculiar attributes of this lady are such as the stage has not 
possessed since the days of Mrs. Cibber, whose pathetic tender- 
ness, and melting powers, have been the glowing theme of re- 
corded admiration. The person of Mrs. Cibber displayed but 
little elegance, and her countenance exhibited no beauty ; strong 
and striking points of inferiority to the symmetrical proportions 


and lovely visage of her living competitor; but-an air of intelli- 


gence beamed from her looks ; and with that simplicity which 


needed no ornament she combined a scorn of artifice that left 

her sensibility without pressure or restriction. It is to this 

quality of ardent feeling that the chief excellence of Miss . 
O'Neill may be referred. Juliet, Jane Shore, Mrs. Beverly, and 
Mrs. Haller, are all identified by this charming actress, who 

flows to the farthest recesses of every such assumption, and ani- 

mates its most unimportant passages by that divine spirit with 

which she has been so gloriously endowed. To this class of cha- 

racters we would strictly confine the exertions of Miss O'Neill, 

who glitters through their distinguished career with unparalleled 

brilliance, and when the mellow pencil of time has traced her 

graces and sublimity in the colours of genius,‘an immortal 

picture will be achieved of great and genuine ability, which | 
the annals of dramatic merit can hardly rival, but could never 

surpass. 


COLMAN’S DR. PANGLOSS, 


For the Editor. 
Sir, 


The originality of this character will be at once disproved by 4 
reference to ‘“‘ Fortune in her Wits,” a comedy translated from 
the ** Naufragium Joculare” of Abraham Cowley, and printed 
in 1705. Permit me to transribe a few speeches in support of 
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this assertion, first remarking, that this presumed original of 


the modern pedant is calles! Sentendious Gerund, and travels to 
Dunkirk with his pupils, Grinn and Shalle 


« Enter Gerunn, Suatcrow, and Garinn. (Act 1, se. 1.) 


Ger. Egressi optuia Troes petiuntur arend, How lucky was 


the omen to Heht on that sentence of the prince of poets’ Virgil. 


* * * * * * * * + 


Grinn. Ts it not very hard I cannot so much as make onc 
little Jest on my arrival in 2 strange land ? 
Shal. Hey, ho - 





Ger. Cur imo gemitum de pectore ducis, according to the poet. 

Shal. Ah, tutor, | can't think without a sigh of that fine 
breakfast T presented the fish with, when we first put to sea. 

Ger. Quis talia fundo, Myrmidonum Dolopumes aut duri Miles 
Ulissi (Ulissi is put there euphoniea gra) temperet a lacrymis,—— 
according to the poet. Truly, the antients observed very wisely, 
fire, water, and woman are three evils. 

Shal. Tutor, there is one thing more that has been in my head 
ever since, and that is, when upon the deck we could see land afar 
off, still the nearer we came, that seemed to run the further from 
us. This is an oberservation of my own, tutor. 

Ger. Ay, pupil, per varius causas per tot discrimina verum ten- 
dimus in——(I don't know where) according to the poet.” 

This | conceive to be fair evidence of my allegations, although 
its extent might be materially enlarged by one or two instances of 
the Greek quotation in which Mr. Colman has indulged. The 
appellation of Pangloss, I need hardly mention, is derived from 
the ‘* Candide” of Voltaire. ; CRITICUS. 


THE SLEEP WALKER. 


(Fur the Editor.) 
Sir, 

In Nat Lee’s ‘* Princess of Cleve,’ 1689, a play of the most 
abominable texture, I find a lang scene of St. André, a french 
courtier, walking in his sleep, and committing many incoheren- 
cies similar to those of which Somno is guilty. Mr. Oulton may 
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be unconscious of this resemblance, but I should like to know if 
he has not borrowed more than its tithe from ‘* The Sleep- 
Walker,” a French piece translated by the Margravine of Anspack, 
in 1778, and played in her private Theatre near Newbury. 





CRITICUS. 


DIARY OF AN UNEMPLOYED ACTOR. 
LEAF II. 


Sunday—At home all the morning—feverish—thought pensively 
upon the indigence of my she-parent, (whom I, like a young 
stork, am suppurting) and my own pennyless condition—looked 
over “ The Poor Gentleman,” and ‘* The Distressed Mother.” — 
Ruminated upon the impossibilities of this life, and enumerated 
two among them, as follows: Is it not as impossible that I, 
though an actor of much talent,—in my own estimation—can 
ever obtain another engagement at 10 pounds per week, as that 
Charles T-yl-r should be imperfect in ‘* Non nobis,” or forget to 
call at the Bar before he departed ? Certes, that I shall again 
become a stTaR is more impossible than to meet with common 
civility at ‘© The Times’ newspaper-office, or pay my _ boot- 
maker’s bill before Christmas.—Thought, however, that ‘* Griev- 
ing’s a Folly,” so dined—queer blow-out, and no wine—took a turn 
while Mamma took a nap—saw all the world in the park—heard of _ 
nothing but habeas-corpus acts and ‘* Don” Giovanni'’—came 
home in the mumps—learnt French and the fiddle till eleven— 
and went to my truckle in a state of comfortable discontent. 

Monday, ten o’clock—Awakened by the dustman’s bell—remem- 
bered an odd sort of dream—John K-mb-e as Clown at a short 
notice—threw himself at once into grotesque attitudes, and upon 
the usual kind indulgence of the spectators, who, after much 
admiration of many jumps, flip-flaps, roley-poleys, and hand- 
springs, encored his song of the ‘* Bull in a China-shop.”"— 
Breakfasted upon Saturdays bread—damned stale—like R-yn-lds’s 
jokes—tough toast made me cough—showed away at the window | 
—saw Bob Ch-tt-rl-y passing by—gave me an arch and signifi- 
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cant nod, meaning ‘‘ here goes somebody’’—decidedly of opinion 
he doesn’t grow—Caught a proprietor crossing towards our door 
—hoped W-nst-n was coming to propose an engagement—false 
alarm—watched him into the chandler’s shop below-stairs, and 
saw him turn out with two pounds of yellow soap, to be used, no 
doubt, with economy, by one of the Haymuiket scrubs, in decor- 
ating that splendid concern for the ensuing season, 


P--ne called for a speckled pocket-handkerchicf I had recently 


borrowed, and objected to the smell of red herring—civil song- 


ster, but too unambitious—would rather eat boiled leg of lamb 
and french beans, than converse with a sprig of nobility—left 
me in haste, as he dined at home, first, before 12, and at the 
Freemasons’, again by 6—second edition of old Diggy. 

Dressed and sallied forth—met T. D-bd-n—asked what he was 
about, and answered with ‘* about forty seven’’—such quibbling 
merits pun-ishment—gave me three dozen of undated double 
orders for the ‘‘ Shurrey’’—spoke of an interesting piece,.and said 
if I felt inclined to come over, my feelings would be quite overcome 
—laughed very carefully at all his jokes.—n.B. a Manager.— 
Passed a young new-married couple, burning with ardour from 
‘*- The Bridal of Flora.”— Met Mrs. G-t-e, so famous for new-laid 
eggs, and goose-berry wine.—Stumbled upon two sober actors, 
with almost as much whimsicality—P-w-ll and Eg-rt-n—pretty 
decent in their way—one often Thorough-good, while the other 
might shine in a Barn-well.—Ran against Tiddy in Covent-garden 
market, bargaining for red cabbage, and thought of Little 
Pickle.—Shooled for a dinner at M-th-ws's—worshiped his Gar- 
rickiana—P--le of the party—cursed comical—high-spirited—and 
about to Jet me know ‘* Who’s who,’’—when I discovered—with- 
out any ‘‘ Intrigue’—that there was a “ Holein the Wall,” yclept 
a door, through which I bolted without ceremony—cantered home 
—leapt into my slumbering machine, and reposed on the bosom 
of Morpheus pr, poetry apart, a bed harder than brick-bats, 


and a bolster of tried inhumanity. 
DANGLE, SEN. 
(To be continued.) 
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Literary Webdiew. 


I Io 


“¢ Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea 
judicium dirigatur.”’ 
QUINTILIAN, 


nes 


The Innkeeper’s Daughter; a Melo-Drama, in two acts. Now performing at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. By George Soane, A. B. 8vo. 2s. 6d.— 
Simkin and Marshall. 


We have been singularly gratified by the production of this 
little drama, which has enabled its author to emerge from a chaos 
of obscurity and neglect, that nothing but the iron hand of pre- 
judice could hitherto have continued. If report has been correct, 
the talents of Mr. Soane have struggletl for many years past to ob- 
tain their recent distinctions, and could only triumph over hos- 
tility by the medium of an innocent artifice. An early piece, of 
great intrinsic merit, having been rejected by one or both of the 
Theatres, with much improper hostility, he committed the pre- 
sent composition to the hands of Mr. Knight, under whose sanc- 
tion it was readily accepted, and successfully brought out.— 
Surely a limit should be placed to these unfair procedings, and 
genius assisted to its recompense, without the intervention of 
stratagem or partiality. 

Our readers have already been told (page 301) that “ The Inn- 
keeper's Daughter,” in its principal features, bears a broad re- 
semblance to the ballad of ‘‘ Mary,” by which the pathos of Mr. 
Southey has been so long and so loudly admired. To the skill, 
however, that Mr. Soane has displayed in the enlargement of his 
scanty materials, we are solely indebted for their dramatic struc- 
ture, every incident having been supplied, with the strictest ori- 
ginality, by which the piece is carried on to its ultimate destina- 
tion. The whole Dramatis Persone are touched with a masterly 
hand, and the character of Harrop demands peculiar approbation. 

The language is unexceptionably written, and a few lyrical 
stanzas with which the piece is interspersed, are truly poetical.— 
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The following ‘* Chorus,” opens with an exquisite line, and we 
merely express our hasty regret, that Mr. Soane, in his metrical 
irregularity, has consented to adopt the vigorous limpings of the 
modern muse. 


The flowers of day are drooping, 
For the sun is quench’'d in night; 
The owl from his nest is whooping, 


And dogs bay the cold moon’s light. 


Rut while the red wine is flowing, 
And the wood-fire blazes high, 
Our night is a day more glowing 


Than the days of an eastern sky. 


Then fill us a deeper measure, 
And heap up the cheerful blaze ; 
Wine gives us the day’s best pleasure, 


And our fire the sun’s lost rays. 


The scene of the church-yard, to which Mary is dispatched for 
‘¢ a slip from the yew-tree,’’ exhibits a combination of ingenious 
management. fichard is traversing its dreary bounds, in his way 
to the beach, when accosted by Harrop, the chief of those smug- 
glers with whom he is unfortunately connected, and who has just 
murdered an officious witness of their nefarious dealings.. While 
assisting to remove the body of this victim, whose fate he deeply 
deplores, Mary arrives to fulfil her lonely errand, and becomes a 
terrified spectator of his dreadful interference. She is detected 
by Harrop, into whose possession her knife is cleverly conceived 
to fall in exchange for his, which clears Richard, in the end, 
from imputed guilt, when apprehended upon the evidence of his 
hat, which Mary unconsciously dicovers. 

The whole of the second act affords a laudable proof to the fer- 
tility of Mr. Soane’s imagination, which has compasted a series 


of embarrassment and escape, distinguished in no mean degree 


for its novelty and its neatness. We cannot overlook the dexte- 
rity with which Monkton, a secret, though sincere friend of 
Richard, arms Hans Ketzler, a trusty German sentinel, with 2 
brace of pistols prepared to miss fire, if it should become requi- 
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site to use them against the object of his regard, who is confined 
to the ruined belfry of a country church, and subsequently hur- 
ried, upon his release by Harrop, to the sea-shore. Here the ca- 
tastrophe occurs, and is heightened, by a rapid succession of the 
most simple, yet affecting events, into a pitch of unparalleled 
magnitude, and impressive brilliance. The stage directions are 
marked with explicit minuteness, and if the machinery, in exe- 
cution, has been rendered ‘equal to its design, we pronounce this 
termination a masterpiece of scenic superiority 

Mr. Soane, in terms of easy elegance, has dedicated this maid- 
en effort to the talent, or appellation, of Miss Kelly (fora men- 
tion of either combines a most vivid remembrance of both,) and 
from the splendid vehicle his genius has adapted to her matchless 
ability, we can safely augur a speedy and frequent recurrence to 
euch intellectual power. 


ES 


Robinson Crusoe; or, The Bold Bucaniers: A Romantic Melo-Drama.— 
Produced at the Theatre Royal, Covent-garden, Easter Monday, 18\7.— 
By J. Pocock, Esq. 8v0.2s. Miller. 


We have but few words to waste, in our happiest mood, upon 
the fabrications of Mr. Pocock, and with a disposition, soured 
by the contrast of his miserable labours, caressed and rewarded, 
with the rising career of sound literary talent, in the case of that 
writer, whose dramatic appearance has just been criticised, 
we cannot promise much indulgence from the dispensations of 
justice and asperity. The present piece bears intrinsic marks of 
exotic origin, a circumstance which the candour of J. Pocock, 
Esq. upon similar occasions, has never omitted to conceal, from 
a probable conviction, we suppose, that-any instance of dexterity . 
would be referred, at once, to its natural quarter. The hand of 
Mr. Farley is evident in many pantomimical situations of consi- 
derable skill, to embellish which, it is said, constitutes the im- 
portant duties that Squire Pocock has been pompously selected - 
to fulfil. His old pranks, of bad English and palpable absurdity, 


are not wanting ; while exemplified in the iitiie. specimens of 


literal arrangement : 
Vor. X.—No. 55. 3B 
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No danger shall daunt us, 
No odds make us fear, 

We must conquer or die, 
Like a bold Bucanier. 


and thus :—‘* the Moon, sinking over the trees, without, gives a 
sombre light.” Bravo, Mr. Pocock! this is, indeed, a dash at 
originality. The moon, we remember, has been shown ‘‘ behind 
a cloud,” by your friend Fustian, in a certain farcical interlude, 
but the ‘‘ sinking over a tree” presents us with a brilliant inver- 
sion of language and possibility, to which the supreme honours 
of dulness shall be duly decreed. 

While, to use an imputed expression of Arthur Griffinhoof, the 
sense of Covent-garden Theatre is furnished by Henry Harris, and 
the grammar supplied by his deputy manager, the retention of 
‘Squire Pocock, we presume, must remain in a state of unimpeach- 
able stupidity ; but should the returning energies of the public 
opinion, demand correctness of language, at least, in their pe- 


culiar amusements, the blunders of this dramatic Dogberry may 
lose the protection of collateral ignorance, 





*¢ A consummation, 
Devoutly to be wish’d.” 





—— 


Wat Tyler,a Dramatic Poem. 12mo,3s.6d. Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 


We are at length enabled to lay this production before our read- 
ers, though at a period when its adventitious celebrity has ex- 
pired, and left nothing but the ‘‘ leather and prunello” of which 
it is composed. This species of production becomes even less in- 
teresting than a firework after its discharge, when a mass of 
blackened materials is all that its loud and brilliant explosion has 
permitted to remain. There are circumstances, however, that 
still render it of importance, and to those, when developed, we 
shall appeal for a proof of this conviction. 

The rebellion of Wat Tyler, in the reign of Richard II. is a 
subject which tradition has rendered familiar to the meanest 
capacity. Upon this basis the present poem is erected, and wa: 
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ushered into the world with garbled quotations, by way of motto, 
from the writings of Mr. Southey, which attempted to identify his 
distinguished ‘pen with the composition of this poetical tract. 
We regarded these appearances as fraught with deception, and 
turned to the perusal of the work they preceded with sentiments 
compounded of suspicion and disgust. Our estimate of its merits 
was not heightened by the discharge of this task, and between its 
bad language and abominable doctrines, we fairly congratulated 
ourselves upon the detection of a scandalous imposture, and 
looked for the period when official interference would visit its 
audacious imputations with legal severity. At length, however, 
the correctness. of its reference was loudly attested, and an 
honourable member of Parliament confirmed the charge, by a 
happy allusion to the work and its ostensible author. Assertions 
of a dubious tendency were then done away with, and Mr. Robert 
Southey adopted the disgrace of this ‘“‘ dramatic poem,” by ap- 
plying to a Court of Equity for its immediate suppression. As 
the proceedings in this case will eventually become an object of - 
curiosity, we shall transcribe the fairest report of their progress 
and result, for the consultation of our readers : 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 
Wat TrLer.—SouTBeEY v, SHERWOOD and Co. 


_ On Tuesday, March 16, Mr. Hart moved: for an injunction to restrain 
Messrs. Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, from printing and publishing the poem 

of ‘* Wat Tyler,” written by Robert Southey, Esq. the present Poet Laureat. 
_ Sir Samuev Romitty resisted the application, an the ground that it was 
not such a publication as entitled the author to the protection of the court, 
_ He would venture to say, that a more dangerous, mischievous, and seditious 
- publication had never issued from the press—clothed in the most seductive 
language, it was calculated to excite a spirit of disaffection and hatred to the 
government and constitution of the country, as well as open rebellion against 
the sovereign. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR said, he should take the book home and read it, in 
order to satisfy his mind, whether it had the pernicious tendency ascribed 
to it. 


On Wednesday, the Lorp CHANCELLOR gave judgment, and spoke to the 
following effect :— 

*«T have looked into all the affidavits, and have also read the book itself: 
~ Y take the bill of injunction to be a bill which goes the length of stating, that 
the work was composed in 1794, by Mr. Soutuey ; that it is his own produce | 
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tion, and that it had been published by the defendants without his knowledge, 
or authority. The biil, therefore, seeks for the produce of the work, and an 
order for the suppression, [| have examined most of the causes that I could 
meet with, and I find that they all proceed upon’ the ground of ttle to the 
property in the plaintiff. Onuibis head there bas been a cistinetion taken, 
by which Lord Chief Justice Eyre ; by whom it was expressly stated, that a 
person cannot recover damages for a work calculated to do injury to the pub- 
lic. In the case of Dr. Walcot, as to the publication of his works under the 
name of Peter Pindar, the court found, that inasmuch as he could not reco- 
ver damages by action, it was therefore not bound to grant an injunction to 
secure to him the profits of the printing. [ hold the same opinion, — It is 
very true, that in some sense, it might operate, so as to leave persons at 
liberty to multiply copies of such mischievous publications ; but to this my 
answer is, that sitting here in a court of equity, I have nothing to do with 
the nature of the property, or the conduct of the parties, excepting so far as 
applies to civil interests; and if the publication be mischievous, either on the 
part of the author or the bookseller, it is not my province to interfere. In 
the present instance, the party applies for his civil interests only, and this 
court is the proper place for such an application. I shall say nothing upon 
the nature of the book itself, because it appears to me, that the principle 
upon which I am about to declare my opinion, makes it unnecessary, except 
so far as it would naturally affect my mind, upon looking at all the cireum- 
stances of the case. Thisis a book containing sentiments not now entertained 
by the author,—at least, so | understand. It was composed twenty-three years 
ago, in 1794,:and was offered by Mr. Southey to two booksellers, the one of 
the name of Ridgway, and the other Symonds, for publication. They were 


twice consulted and twice declined to publish the work, for reasons not 


stated. So far, therefore, I must look at the book as I am led, I imay say 


judicially, to suspect that the matter of the work formed the principad reason 
for its non-publication. 


It has been left then, for twenty-three years, and is 
now published by the defendants. Taking all these circumstances, therefore, 
into consideration, having consulted all the cases I could find touching the 
question, and entertaining precisely the same opinion as my Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Eyre, it appears to me that I cannot grant this injunction until Mr. Sou- 
they has maintained his right to the property by action. 

Mr. SHADWELL observed, that so sensible was Mr. Southey of the indecency, 
impropriety, and dangerous tendency of this work, that he had thought it 
right to undergo the disgrace of ackuowledging it to be his own production, 
in order that it might be totally suppressed. 


The allegations of the counsel, on each side, are, of course, to 
be taken cum grano salis. It was the duty of one to resist the sup- 
pression of the book, and substantiate its sale, for which pur- 
poses it has been taxed with incentives to rebellion, and clothed 
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in the mantle of poetry. The other had instructions to uphold 
the humility and reyret in which the Laureat held his early opi- 
nions, and insist upon the contrite motives under which he trem- 
bled for his tub: of sack, and sighed over this blight upon his 
youthful bays. For ourselves, with a broad admission of the se- 
ditious principles by which it is pervaded, we hold many of Mr. | 
Southey’s exertions to be tinctured with truth and plausibility ; 
but as to their ‘ seductive” inspiration, we must take involun- 
tary leave to laugh at such purblind admiration of the most un- 
cultivated coarseness. | Ki 

The poem comprises three acts, and opens with a ‘* song” of 
the most despicable texture, destitute of imagery, rhythm, and 
jingle.. Wat Tyler, in a colloquy with an ignoble friend, laments 
the issue of his early labours, which had been marked by temper- 
ance and assiduity, yet led, in the decline of life, to indigence and 
distress. His disgust at unnecessary wars presents us with a heavy 


application to recent events : 


What matters me, who wears the crown of France ? 
Whether a Richard, or a Charles possess it ?— 
They reap the glory—they enjoy the spoil— 
We pay—we bleed !—the sun would shine as cheerly, 
The rains of heaven as seasonably fall, 
Tho’ neither of these royal pests existed. 
Ihe collector now enters to gather the tax at which Tyler has 
been rated, and appeals to his daughter's puberty, ina most in- 
famous manner, for evidence of the demand to which he would 
subject her. -Tyler beats out his brains for the insult, and thus 
originates a general insurrection, with which the opening act 
-is closed. . 
The rioters are now assembled upon Blackheath, and John Ball, 
a popular preacher, is released from ‘* the dark dungeon” to 
which he had been committed in Maidstone gaol. This venerable 
enthusiast, whose persecutions are historically correct, enforces 
the equality of mankind with an ardour to which we can never 
assent, although many of his pictures are coloured with a glow- 
ing hand. Upon the system of feudal tyranny his expatiation 
is superfluous, because, (for the simplest of all reasons,) it no 
longer exists; but his portrait, when gazing ‘‘ on the proud 
palace,” of 
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** one man, 
In the blood-purpled robes of royalty, 
Feasting at ease, and lording over millions, 


contrasted with a look towards ‘ the hut of poverty,” where 
‘* the wretched labourer, worn with toil, 


Divides his scanty morsel with his infants,” 


is not easily qualified; yet that this miserable being should be 
tutored to ‘‘ blush for the patience of humanity,” deserves the 
sharpest censure; ‘tis 


Rank sedition— 





High treason every syllable! 


and Mr. Southey, in his own declamation, should assuredly ex- 
pect to hear 


The priests cry out on him for heresy, 
The nobles all detest him as a rebel. 


lt is in a spirit of similar impulse that the poem continues, and 
‘‘to this complexion” that it ‘‘comes at last.” The king and 
his councillors are exhibited in the commission of every measure 
by which clemency can be violated, and faith forgotten, till Wat 
Tyler is assassinated, and the monarch, gaining courage from his 
fears, allays the cry for vengeance, by a bold exposure of his 
worthless person. He then proffers a general redress of griev- 
ances, and John Ball having recommended its acceptance, the act 
concludes with this promised adjustment of dispute. 

Very little now remains for narration, and what follows is 
chiefly intended to display the doctrines of John Ball in their 
mnildest light. He laments the lost rectitude of Tyler, and de- 
nounces the atrocity committed by his followers, whose revenge- 
fulerrors have put the Archbishop of Canterbury to death, and thus 
prevented the possibility of expiation. The royal amnesty is now 
promulged, and at the heels of its delivery, the credulous people 
are set upon by the king’s forces, and after an extensive slaughter, 
John Ball is apprehended, and arraigned for his treasons before 
a judge and jury of the king’s appointment; his condemna- 
tion is urged by the royal prosecutor, and after a bold exultation 
in his chimerical plans of equality, he is consigned to the inflic- 
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tions of a dreadful sentence, while the king prepares to consum- 
mate the measures of his power and duplicity. J 


‘¢ Gifted with the strong energy of mind,” 


Mr. Southey has expounded many impracticable tenets with a 
force of reasoning, which the class of readers to whom they are 
addressed, can feel but little inclination to disprove. His chief 
argument turns upon the right of equality, to which every in- 
dividual in Mr. Southey’s eye ; because he is born without a shirt, 
has unimpeachable pretensions ; but there are minds, we conceive, 
of intellectual force enough to refute this proposition, with conclu- 
sive success. Of poetry, we repeat, not an atom is perceptible, 
and the jingle upon flowers, dews, and sunshine, is no more en- 
titled to such an appellation, than a chime of church-bells de- 
serves the name of harmony. We are not surprised at the sorrow 
and vexation with which Mr. Southey has regarded the appear- 
ance of this treatise upon popular sovereignty, and kingly sub- 
mission ; it is generically bad, and while the celerity of his pre- 
sent career will be slackened by its unlucky obstacles, the vigour 
of his toil must be proportionably exerted to remove them. Upon 
the subject of Mr. Southey’s apostacy we have nothing to ut- 
ter; these hot-headed effusions of satirical zeal are usually con- 
ducive to a warmth of the most opposite nature, which is pro- 
bably fostered by their intemperance and success; for, in the 
language of Scripture—‘‘ can the rush grow up without mire, 
can the fly grow without water ?” 

The “ letter’ which Mr. Southey has just addressed to a gen- 
tleman by whom his change of political sentiments had been se- 
verely censured, we have not yet perused, but it appears to us, 
that a violent rebuke, such as Mr. Southey’s wounded feelings, it 
is said, have composed, could not be justified by such an ex- 
posure. If writers are permitted to revel in every hasty ebullition 
of democratic zeal at one period, and allowed to enforce the 
worst lessons of tyranny at another ; the public good must great- 
ly suffer amid this war of opinions, and to preserve that, in all its 
purity and brightness, we cheerfully concede a wide scope for the 
exercise of satirical resentment. The vacillations of Mr. Southey ; 
are dangerously erroneous, in their fairest form, and can exhibit 
no right to avoid the jests of irony, or the lash of correction. 
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Original Poctrp. 


‘¢ Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; ther 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young pvets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger 0} 


any shame from failure, is highly desirable. SOUTHEY, 


STANZAS. 
To a Lock of Hair. 


Bright pledge of many a youthful vow, 

Once to my soul so fondly dear, 
Since she who gave forgets me now, 

Ah! wherefore should I keep thee here ? 
Go, then! forI no more will wear 

What once was young affection’s token ; 
Thou'rt now the monitor of care, 

And tell’st of vows, and friendships broken ! 


On thee I’ve bent my ardent gaze, 
While grateful memory would retrace 
Those scenes of earlier, happier days, 
Which years of pain could not efface ; 
But that is past, nor can I bear 
To look on lost affection’s token ; 
Go then, remembrancer of care, 
Of vows forgot, and friendships broken! 


DRAMTAIC SKETCHES. 


MISS KELLY. 


When lively Kelly treads the stage, 
She wins the heart of youth and age ; 
For tho’ no beauty decks her face, 
Sense, talent, genius, there we trace , 
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It is the index of a mind— 

Where taste and sentiment refin’d, 
-With solid virtue are combin’d. 
Moulded in nature’s happiest hour, 
To fit each many-colour’d part, 
Her eyes possess the magic pow'r, 
That finds a friend in ev'ry heart ; 
And in the Diadem of fame, 

The brightest gem is Ketty’s name. 


M.H. 


MISS SOMERVILLE. 


To feeling, taste, and virtue dear, 
Approach, for thou hast nought to fear, 
Tho’ thousand critic-eyes were near. 
Raise thy meek head, for thou shalt shine 
When other stars are set in night ;— 
And genius, ere thy beams decline, 
Shall shed on thee his purest light. 
Go on, pursue thy path—for Fame 
Has twin'd a wreath to grace thy game! 


M. H. 





THE NEW ROSCIAD. 


Laborious KemsB_e, summon’d to retreat, 

By Nature’s mandate, from the drama’s seat, 
Each bold ambitious play’r asserts a claim 

To wear his garland, and usurp his fame. 
Forward they come, array’d in ev'ry grace 
Conceit can figure, or contempt erase, 
Approach with smiles, to mount the scenic chair, 
Exult in silence, and for rule prepare. 

But, oh, what ills the giddy crew await, 

Who pant to press the thorny wreath of fate, 
Since crowds remain to lose an empty meed, 
And curse the chance that bids but one succeed. 
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So call'd by Noau to mount his sacred bark, 
The savage tribes attend the holy ark, 

Each favour'd pair his careful hand selects, 
Exalts to safety, and in pride protects, 
Whilst the fierce myriad that his scorn repels, 
In fury rages, and for vengeance yells. 

Kens e too long the shock of time reveals, 
And spreads the pain his gasping task conceals, 
Coughs through the Roman, and with griet obtain: 
Increase of gout, and asthma for his gains*. 
The loud applause that came, with countless sums, 
To shout its Kemsce’s praise, no longer comes ; 
Some few hard hearts, indeed, they still engage 
To watch the moanings of disease and age, 
Lend their assent, and laud the gentle aid 
By which poor Joun upon the baize is laidt. 
Yet why shou'd he whose early skill could cope 
With all that age records, or youth can hope, 
Expose the flow’r which Nature dooms to fade, 
Its leaves discarded, and its stem decay'd ? 
Shame on the lust of wealth, the love of pow’r, 
Which lead the actor to that sordid hour, 
Shame on the critic soul that still can prize 
The feeble deeds ’tis pity to despise. 


But cease, for KEMBLE now consents to waive 


The proud distinctions that discernment gave, 
And, hush’d in privacy, that praise enjoy, 

No friend can envy, and no foe destroy. 
Bless'd with a taste for books, his soul aspires, 
(The mind advancing as the man retires,) 





* This is no latent allusion to the scanty attendances which Mr. Kemble’s 
farewell efforts have collected. At Covent-garden, indeed, he holds the bird 
in the hand, but in Dublin, about twelve months ago, it set most wofully in. 
the bush for a month together, and literally left him nothing but ‘* gout and 
asthma” for his recompense ; two sorry substitutes for broad praise, and 
bank paper. 

+The interference of the kind-hearted soldiery in ‘‘ Coriolanus,” does one’s 
heart good to see it. They lay JoHN with uncommon care upon the floor 
let him be laid as tenderly upon the shelf, 
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To seek renown upon the letter’d page, 

And still in SHakspgare’s cause with zeal engage. 

The rich Epitton of Britannia’s bard 

No hope in vain excite, no fear retard! . 
May he, who oft the sober truth securd, 

When sots enlighten’d, or when sense obscur'd, 

Blot the bold error from each tortur’d line, 

With ease expound it, and with care define ; 

May he, like Jupan’s son, his rod disclose, 

And gorge the rods of all who dare oppose! 


But where the judge whom justice shall elect, 
Whom doubt may trust to, and contempt respect? 
‘* Cotman!” they cry, ‘* the bard whose works engage 
«« The eager praises of the present age, 

«Who grateful still for all that life we give, 

‘© To future times shall teach the past to live.” 
Cotman, alas! the heavy muse resigns, 

And more to wine than wit too long inclines, 
Gives the bright hours of toil and rest to him 
Who drains the bumper from its rosy brim, 
And shares the day—for reason long has fled— 
With sleep and drink—the bottle and the bed.* 


Morton advane’d to ask the critic crowd, ° 
What praise to “ Speed the Plough” their votes allow’d? 
All, they reply’d, that truth to talent gave, 
And folly blasted when he wrote ‘‘ The Slave.” + 
CHURCHILL, Jun. 


(To be continued.) 





* Theodore Hook called one afternoon at the apartments of this eccentric, 


to whose bed-side his name was immediately carried. 


Tell him to return at any reasonable time, and I shall be glad to see him.” 





++ We dare say Mr. Morton, who took @ thousand pounds from Covent-gar- 
den treasury for this miserable medley, before it was acted, will laugh very 
heartily at our old-fashioned want of taste. 
that the pill ¢o ws has not been gilded. 





‘* What’s the hour ?” 
—‘* Past three, sir.”—‘* What, does Mr. Hook suppose I rise with the lark ? 


Let him remember, however, 
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Theatrical Sugquisition. 


‘¢ Hic patet ingeniis campus : certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.” 


CLAUDIAN, 


KING’S THEATRE. 


. Hi Don Giovanni—L’Amour et la Folie. 
._ Ibid — — Ibid, 


3. Ibid—La Dansomanie. 
}. Ibid—tbid. 
J] Fanatico per la Musica—La Fete Espagnole—Le Sbagl:o Fortwu- 
nato—Asiatic Divertisemnent—(CWVadame Fodor's Night.) 
. 1! Don Giovanni—La Partie de Chasse. 
. Confederacy—Personation—Academia di Musica—La Dansomanie— 
(Mr. Kelly’s Night.) 
. Ll Don Giovanni—La Partie de Chasse. 
. L’Agnese—Asiatic Divertisement—La Dansomanie—( Madame Con: 
porese’s Night.) 
. L’Agnese—Zulica, ou Les Peruviens (first time.) 
. Il Don Giovanni—Ibid. 
. Ibid—Zulica. 


L'AGNESE. 

The Italian Opera has, like its country, a crowd of repugnan- 
cies to common sense and English feeling; but, like that land of 
rich and foreign beauty, has some attractions which can find no 
rivalry beyond its own borders. No man would desire to see the 
Italian drama usurp the place of the English tragedy. Here we 
have our home, a solid and stately edifice, raised for the peculiar 
habits of the English heart, full of manly memorials and noble as- 
sociations, and even in its gloom, not too deep for the proud and 
solemn spirit of our melancholy minds. But for our lighter en- 
joyments, we will not turn away from the graceful ornaments of an 
architecture made for a land of bowers and brightness, the 
perpetual spring and brilliant skies of the south. If there bea 
characteristic of the national spirit, it lies in this power of find- 
ing cultivated delight in the extremes of taste; in feeling the 
combined beauty of forms and impressions, which seem to re- 
quire faculties distinct as the poles ; in shaping for ourselves, as 
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the completion of noble art, an intellectual gothic, where the 
most solemn sensations are mingled with, and perhaps deepened 
by, the lightest hues of mental indulgence ;—the frowning ma- 
jesty and magnificence of the cathedral, with its altars and tombs, 
decorated and fretted over with the clusters and festoons, the 
slight sculptures, and summer flowers of the pavilion. 

The Italian Opera has held out a century in England, and 
seems at length tu have fixed itself in security; not by vi- 
gorous repulsion, but by submissive endurance. A fiercer an- 
tagonist to the English stage would have been crushed in half the 
time. The people would have thrown their strength, like the sword 
of Brennus, into the national scale, if they had been doubtful 
about the equipoise ; but here, where no resistance arrayed itself, 
no hostility was called for, and the gentle and suppliant stranger 
was allowed to take shelter under the shadow of that arm which 
would have extinguished it at once, if it came as an invader. 


‘* Non adeo dura gestamus pectora.”’ 


We too are not without powers to enjoy all that can be enjoyed 
ly refined sensibilities. We are a serious nation, because we have 
serious things to do; but the deep gravity with which our life of 
cloud and storm involves us, may only conceal, without the effect 
of chilling, our sensibilities. Itiseven possible, that keenness of 
sensation may be a natural result of our turbid and restricted 
life. The Italian, who basks from day to day under orange skies, 
inay have no delight like the sudden cheering that comes upon 
the man of a more unruly clime, in the ‘ farewell sweet” of a 
single sunny hour, after the breaking up of a day of heaviness. 
Our melancholy nature may be even formed for the peculiar 
dwelling of keen emotions. ‘There is beauty in the colours-of the 
summer evening, but the lightning that throws its lustre at once 
from end to end of the horizon, like a conqueror, and at once il- 
lumines and eclipses all, must come from the womb of the storm. 
We strongly doubt, whether the opera of which we are now to 
give a brief notice, would have been heard in Italy with an ad- 
miration and interest at all equal to its effect at the King’s 
Theatre. The plot is taken from Mrs. Opie’s ‘“‘ Father and 
Daughter,” a tale interesting from the painful interest that be- 
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longs to ali madness. The opera follows the original with more 
than the usual closene-s of stage imitation, Count Uberto is the 
lunatic father; Agnes, the daughier, goes through the same 
career of folly and misfortune as her prototype. The lunatic 


raves, and recognizes—plunges successively into wild delirium and 


bitter despair—exhausts his disorder by its paroxysms, and re- 


turns at once to happiness and to reason. The music sustains 
Paer's repute for elegance; the recitatives, the feeblest portion of 
other operas, appear to have been laboured in this with the most 
decided industry; they are always accurate, and sometimes taste- 
ful, expressive, and luxuriant. Imitations of Mozart, they want 
his volume of harmony; often borrowing from the more ex- 
clusively German school, they want the fine combinations of 
Haydn, but they have beauty and skill that make them worth the 
general admiration. . The melodies have, however, suffered by 
this labour of recitative. They are few and of no distinguished 
excellence. 

Camporese, in 4gnes, has little more for her fine voice than the 
songs of a subordinate part. “ Sela Smarrita Agnella,”’ the melody 
which restores the Count to his recollection, was the most touching 
of the few she performed ; and ‘“ Il Padre,” and ‘‘ In questo sen,” 
with Naldi and Begrez, exhibited only her musical knowledge. 
Awmbrogetti, in the Count, exerted himself with signal diligence as an 
actor, but the fury, or the dejection of insanity are not fitted for the 
‘* unreal mockeries” of this stage. Madness set to music is at once 
repulsive and ridiculous ; yet his song in the dungeon, when, tracing 
his daughter's name on its walls, he breaks out into the wild pro- 
mises of what he is yet to do on her discovery, is powerful. 
‘¢ Quando la trovérd’’ drew tears from an audience, not a tenth of 
whom could be familiar with its language; and there were times 
when he had the fortune to vanquish even the recollection that he 
was only detailing the studies of a composer. With less violence of 
voice and gesture, he might have been more natural—but he has 
established his fame asan actor. Begrez, in the husband Ernesto ; 
Naldi, in Don Pasquale, Governor of the Lunatic Hospital ; 
Righi, in Don Girolamo, the physician ; and Pasta and Mori, as 
confidantes, performed tolerably well.—The Opera has been at- 
tended by crowded audiences. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE., 

1817. 

Apr. 23. Tron Chest—Frighten’d to Death. 

—— 24. Double Gallant—Hit or Miss. 

— 25. New Way to pay Old Debts—Innkeeper’s Daughter. 

— 26. Double Gallant — Ibid. 

—-- 28. Rivals ; Six Anthony Absolute, Mrs. Sparks; Mrs. Malaprep, Mr. 
Dowton—Johnny Gilpin; John Gilpin, Mr. Dowton; Henry 
Shuffle, Mr. Harley; Anthony Brittle, Mr. Munden; Cuaustie, 
Mr. Gattie; John Pusey, Mr. Kuight; Mrs. Gilpin, Mrs. Har- 
lowe ; Caroline Gilpin, Miss Mangeon. (Mr. Dowton’s Night.) 

29. Macbeth ; Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Hill—Innkeeper’s Daughter. 


|| 


30. Hamlet — — — Ibid. 
May 1. Double Gallant — — Ibid. 
— 2. Macheth _ — —_ Ibid. 
—— 3. Touchstone; or, the World as it Goes; Squire Finesse,Mr. Holland; 


Probe, Mr. Dowton; Paragon, Mr. Harley ; Garnish, Mr. Wal- 
lack ; Croply, Mr. Oxberry; Circuit, Mr. Hughes; Miss Fair- 
weather, Mrs. Harlowe; Dinah Croply, Miss Kelly; Rebecca 


Garnish, Mrs. Alsop. a Ibid. 
—— 5. Richard the Third — — Ibid. 
—— 6. Toucbstone—Spanish Divertisement—Ibid. 
— 7. Ibid — Ibid — Ibid. 
— 8. Bertram — Ibid _ Hit or Miss. 
—- 9. Touchstone Ibid — Innkeeper’s Daughter. 
—— 10. The House out at Windows ; Mushroom, Mr. Gattie; Furlough, 


Mr. T. Cooke: Furbish, Mr. Dowton ; Smart, Mr. Harley ; Var- 
nish, Mr. Coveney ; Justice Rosy, Mr. Minton; Corporal, Mr. 
Cooke ; Miss Trimmer, Mrs. Harlowe; Lydia, Miss Mangeon. 





THE TOUCHSTONE. 


Saturday, May 3.—A new comedy was presented, this evening 
entitled ‘* The Touchstone, or the World as it goes.” It 


is the avowed production of Mr. Kenney, the author of » 


‘«« Raising the Wind,” ‘‘ The World,” and other pieces of very 
considerable reputation.—The prologue, spoken by Mr. S. Penley, 
contained some successful allusions to the present rage, for intro- 
ducing murderous incidents in dramatic compositions, and fore- 
warned the audience that in this piece they would only find a 


delineation of the world as it goes, and characters such as are’ 


constantly met with in nature, The Plot is as follows.— 


An eccentric personage called Paragon, after having experienced consider- 
able vicissitudes in more active life, subsides into the humble office of a 
village sckool-master. In this retirement he becomes attached to Dinah 
Croply, an amiable rustic, who is at once his mistress and his cousin. Their 
marriage, which is eagerly sought by the young people, although not opposed 
by Dinah’s father, is deferred for the approval of Finesse, the neighbouring 
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*squire and landlord of Farmer Croply, whose consent, with that of Ars. Muti - 
weather his sister, is deemed indispensible, this however is -peremptorily re- 
fused by both the parties, and the lovers hopes are blighted. Finesse, it ap 
pears, is a dashing mercantile gambler, embarking his whole property includ- 
ing his sister's, in a commercial speculation, at Hamburgh.) Garnish, a most 
unprincipled villian, inthe hope of advancing his fortunes, eagerly seeks 
the hand of Mfrs. Fairweather in marriage, and the news of the entire failur 
of the Hamburgh scheme, which effects the total ruin of that lady, and tx 
brother, induces her to listen to his proposals; At this juncture, the death oi 
Pennywise, a distant relation of Paragon, puts him in possession of a very 
considerable fortune ; and, intoxicated with his success he is tempted to desert 
poor Dinah, and indulge the prospect of being united to some more wealthy 
and high-born lady. Mrs. Fairweather and Miss Becky, sister to Garnish, 
are both candidates for his hand, the former lady having lost her lover as 
soon as the news of her reversed fortunes had reached him. Paragon, how- 
ever, at length regains in full sway, the original and honourable passion he en- 
tertained for Dinah. Probe, a wandering lecturer on optics, and the oli 
friend of Paragon, is employed with Circuit, an attorney, to look over th« 
papers of old Pennywise, and finds, that instead of the School-master, the 
fortune, by a subsequent testamentary paper, was bequeathed to Dinah. Ou 
the news of this event she is assailed by matrimonial offers from Finesse and 
Garnish. Paragon and she meet, when unconscious of the turn affairs have 
taken, he offers her his hand, accompanied by a full declaration of his return- 
ing, and entire affection. The rest need scarcely be stated. He is apprized of 
the change of inheritance, which, however, proves perfectly immaterial, as the 
parties determine on immediate union. The base pretensions of Finesse and 
Garnish, are exposed to deserved ridicule, and the story ends to the complete 
satisfaction of the audience. 


The performers did ample justice to the author. Miss Kelly, 
was, as she ever is, unexceptionably excellent, and pourtrayed the 
amiable, injured Dinah, ina style, and with a truth, that we shall 
never forget. Harley was all life, bustle, and humour, he looked 
and jumped about on hearing his good fortune, precisely as that 
volatile being Paragon would have done. Dowton and Wallack, 
had parts to sustain entirely unworthy of their talents. It is 
perhaps necessary, that good actors should not be fastidious, but 
there was nothing whatever in the character of Probe, to render it 
fit for such a man as Dowton, nor can we think it proper in the 
Managers, to suffer such a misapplication of their resources, it 
appears to us as unwise a proceeding, as it would be in a country 
gentleman who had plenty of cart horses in his stable, to put his 
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best hunter to plough. Mr. Wallack in Garnish was equally mis- 
placed, Holland and Mrs. Harlowe were very much at home as 
the Squire and his sister. Mrs. Harlowe was quite the fine intrigu- 
ing widow; and we are happy to pay one suffrage to the unim- 
paired talents of this lady. Mrs. Alsop had but little to do, but 
what she had, was exquisitely performed. Mr. Hughes, played the 
shuffling attorney Circuit, in a masterly manner, his face perfectly 
accords with this class of characters. Mr. Oxberry sustained the 
character of Farmer Croply, in a style of mixed humour and 
naivaté—his acting was invariably excellent. 

It is not exactly our province to consider in this place the lite- 
rary merits of any dramatic productions, which are afterwards re- 
viewed at length in another part of the ‘ Inquisitor; but we 
cannot refrain from expressing our decided disapprobation of the 

_concluding lines of the epilogue, the whole of this address which 
is delivered by Mrs, Alsop is devoid of point, but in order to se- 
cure applause at the conclusion, the author has finished with 
these lines :-— 


Let me too hope,—degenerate in my turn! 
Yet proud while you with generous eye implore me, 
To do but half my mother did before me. 


We consider that this unnecessary introduction of private feel- 
ing upon the stage, is extremely indecent, and betrays a great 
depravity of taste. Had any other actress referred to the un- 
equalled talents of Mrs, Jordan, there would have been but one 
feeling in the Theatre—all would have hailed the endearing re- 
collection with transport ; but to compel a daughter (and as we 
hear, a most affectionate one) to implore favour, on the plea of 
that sacred tie of nature, which after its disunion, ought never 
to be mentioned, but with solemnity and sorrow; is, to say the 
least of it, an instance of bad taste, which we trust, we shall 
never again behold. Mrs. Alsop, as might be supposed, almost 
sunk under the conflict between the measured demeanour of the 
actress and the natural anguish of the daughter. 


A HOUSE OUT AT WINDOWS, 


Saturday, May 10—Was produced a musical interlude; called 
Vor. X.—No. 58. 3D 
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‘“ A House out at Windows” The story consists of the suc- 
cessful practices of a young dragoon officer, Furlough, in gain- 
ing his mistress, Lydia, destined by her father, Mushroom, for an ' 
aukward paper-hanger, Furbish. Smart, (Furlough’s servant) is 
actively employed throughout, in forwarding his master’s project, 
and in disguise, succeeds in obtaining entrance into the house, 
and excluding the real owner. The whimsicality of this piece 
consists in the performance being entirely conducted without 
doors, and no change of scene occurring during representation. 
The idea is borrowed from a French piece, and well adapted to 
thestage, by Mr. Kenney. The acting and singing was through- 
out excellent. Harley was an able representative of an intrigu- 
ing officer’s valet. Knight, as the old man’s servant, played 
with great humour. ‘The music was good and well received. 


SURRENDER OF CALAIS. 


Wednesday, May 14.—Mr. Kean made his first “appearance as 
Eustache in ‘‘ The Surrender of Calais.’’ The character possesses 
but two or three good situations, and though Mr. Kean did for 
it all that any actor could, it has not added to the stupendous 
fame, which he already enjoys. The other parts in the piece were 
well sustained, Mrs. Bland charmed us with those melodious 
strains, which have a double charm, the one from their intrin- 
sic sweetness, the other from a recollection of the pleasing sen- 
sations they long since excited. 


ADELGITHA. 


Monday, May 19.—Mr. Bonnel Thornton, son of Dr. Thorn- 
ton, played Robert Guiscard, in the tragedy of ‘‘ Adelgitha,” for 
the benefit of Mrs. Bartley. He made, decidedly, a favourable 
debut, but, as we hear, he is about to repeat the character at Co- 
vent-garden, we reserve our opinions, until that performance 
occurs. 


BARBAROSSA™PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 


Monday, May 26.—Mr. Kean performed for his own benefit the 
eharacter of Achmet, in ‘* Barbarossa,” and that of Paul, in the 
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musical afterpiece of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia.” The tragedy was, 
with the exception of Mr. Kean's part, very ill performed, and 
we have seen him on many occasions to more advantage; -to 
the author, however, rather than to the actor, this remark must 
be applied. In the operatic character of Paul, he electrified the 
audience, he sang with unusual taste and skill, and clearly proved, 
that his musical attainments are of no very inferior order. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


1817. 


Apr. 23. Conquest of Taranto—Robinson Crusoe. 

—— 24. Stranger, Stranger, Mr. Kemble—Aurora—Tom Thumb. 

25. Conquest of Taranto—Robinson Crusoe. 

26. Coriolanus—Comus. 

28. Romeo and Juliet—Robinson Crusoe. 

29. Julius Cesar—We fly by Night. 

. Cymbeline—Aurora—Miller and his Men. 

. Stranger—Comus. 

. Guy Mannering—Aurora—Tom Thumb. 

. Apostate; Hemeya, Mr. C. Kemble; Malec, Mr. Young ; Pescara, 
Mr. Macready ; Alvarez, Mr. Murray; Gomez, Mr. Egerton ; ; 
Florinda, Miss O’ Neill—Portrait of Cervantes. 

5. Ibid. —_ Cymon. 

6. Julius Ceesar—We fi fly by Night. 

7. Apostate—Highland Ree). 
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. Wheel of Fortune—Robinson Crusoe. 
. Apostate—Brother.and Sister. 

10. Coriolanus—Highland Reel. 

Apostate—Aladdin. 

13. King Henry the Fourth ; Hotspur, Mr. Kemble—Broken Sword. 

14. Apostate—Midas. 

15. Cato ; Cato, Mr. Kemble; Juba, Mr. Connor—Comus; Comus, 
Mr. Egerton. 

. Apostate—John of Paris. 

17. Julius Cesar—Aurora—Tom Thumb. 

19. Slave—Robinson Crusoe. 

20. Wheel of Fortune—Libertine ; Don Juan, Mr. C. Kemble; Don 
Pedro, Mr. Chapman ; Don Octavio, Mr. Sinclair ; Leporelio, 
Mr. Liston; Masetto, Mr. Duruset ; Lopez, Mr. Comer ; Donna 
Leonora, Miss Matthews; Donna Elvira, Mrs, Faucit ; ” Maria, 
Miss Carew ; Zerlina, Miss Stephens. 

21. Hamlet ; Hamlet, Mr. Kemble—Ibid. 

22. Revenge. _— ~ a Ibid 

23. Coriolanus — — Ibid. 

—— 24, Oratorio. 
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THE APOSTATE, 


Saturday, May 3.—The public were gratified by the production 
of a tragedy called ‘© The Apostate,” written by a Mr. Sheil of the 
Irish bar. The scene is laid in Grenada, about the time of Philip 
the 2nd. The story is as follows: 


The chief of the Moors, Hemeya, entertains a violent attachment for 
Florinda, the daughter of Alvarez, a nobleman of Grenada; but the circum- 
stances of his birth and his religion, present an insurmountable bar to their 
union. Pescara the governor of Grenada, is another suiter fur the fair hand of 
Florinda, he is depicted as a most hardened villain, originally reared as an 
officer of the Inquisition. The hopeless condition of the lovers, is however 
relieved by an act of heroism performed by Hlemeya, who rescues Florinda, 
from destructive flames, which completely surround, and eventually destroy 
her fathers castle. Alvarez, who in the height of his parental agony, had 
vowed, that the deliverer of his daughter should possess her hand and fortune, 


feels himself compelled by honour to observe his promise, and solemnly pro-- 
nounces its renewal. 


Pescara tries to disuade him from his purpose, but find. 
ing him immoveable, produces a decree, that no Spainard should intermarry 


with a Moor, and Hemeya is forced to abandon either his mistress or his 
religion. In spite of the remonstrauces of his devoted friend Malec, an aged 
moor, who calls him an apostate, and harrows up his soul by the approbrious 
epithet : he remains undecided. Malec lifts his dagger to plunge it in the 
bosom of Florinda, but is restrained by her beauty and innocence. This 
purposed murder of his mistress, decides the momentous question. Hemeya 
is made a christian. By the artifices of Pescara, who contrives that Hemeya 
and Malec shall be found together without the walls, after the solemn abjura- 
tion, by the former, of the religion of bis forefathers, the aged A/alec is accused 
of endeavouring to seduce the young cunvert from his faith ; delivered up to 
the officers of the Inquisition, and condemned to suffer death by the secret and 
most excruciating turture. Hemeya, urged by his own degradation, and the 
approaching sufferings of his friend, succeeds in an attempt to release him at 
the moment of his execution, but is afterwards defeated atid entrapped by the 
arts of Pescara, who after branding his rival as ‘ traitor Christian,” and 
** apostate Moor,”’ dooms him also to the dungeons and practises of the Inqui- 
sitors. This cruel edict reaches the ear of Florinda, who is told by Pescara, 
that there still remains a way for his escape, and that she has it in her 
power to effect it. She declares her willingness to perform any enterprize 
however hazardous ; but is terror struck, on learning that itis to be accom- 
plished only by her marriage with the detested villain. She spurns the offer ; 
he paints the slowly lingering torments, which will, on her refusal, befal her 
lover. At length the desire of preserving a life so dear to her, overcomes 
every other consideration ; and the abhorred marriage is performed, She flies 
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in her bridal garments to Hemeya’s dungeon ; an explanation ensues ; he re- 
proaches her with having broken'‘a former vow, to meet death rather. than 
become the wife of Pescara. The villain at this moment approaches; he 
retracts his promise of pardon; at his signal, executioners appear ready to 
inflict death on Hemeya. A cry is heard without of tumult and defeat. The 
Moors, headed by A/alec, make a successful attack upon the city; and Pes- 
cara who steps forward to stab Florinda, is dispatched by Hemeya. A most 
fatal developement now however occurs.. Florinda, true to her vow, con- 
fesses that she took poison before she became the bride of Pescara, and feels 
her dissolution fast approaching. Hemeya, before exulting in his deliverance 
and the success of his countrymen, becomes frantic on this intelligence, stabs 
himself with the dagger of /escara, and the lovers die together. 


Our readers will perceive, that this tragedy abounds in skilful 
situation, and that the plot is excellently constructed. The most 
interesting character is that of Malec, the faithful friend, and 
best adviser of Hemeya. It was most ably sustained by Mr. 
: Young, who has not recently been seen to more advantage, than 
‘in this rough, unyielding soldier. The imprecations which he de- 

nounced against the Inquisition, when before its walls was as beau- 
tifully given, as the author could have wished. Mr. C. Kemble 
_was uniformly good, and occasionally great. Mr. Macready per- 
formed the villain, Pescara, in a style of excellence, which reflects 
on him great credit. His ironical appeal to Florinda, and the un- 
controuled bursts of passion, with which the character is some- 
times relieved, were sustained most admirably. Of Miss O'Neill, 
we can only say, that no performance, in our recollection, was 
more just and effective ;—her filial piety, her heroic love, her 
distraction, were all most ably represented. We add with un- 
feigned regret, that over-exertion in this arduous character, has 
occasioned the temporary illness of this amiable lady, and we 
look forward to her recovery with the most anxious solicitude. 


THE LIBERTINE,. 


Tuesday, May 28.—The managers of this Theatre, aware of 
the popularity of “ Don Giovanni,” at the King’s Ti:eatre, this 
evehing, produced an afterpiece called ‘“‘ The Libertine :” it is 
a free translation of the Italian Opera. The character of Don 
Juan was supported by Mr. C. Kemble, that of Leporello by Mr. 
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Liston. The music was transferred to Duruset, as Masetto, and 
Miss Stephens, as Zerlina. The change is not advantageous, but 
as they could not compel Charles Kemble to sing, it was una- 
voidable. The piece has proved very attractive. The scenery 
is excellent. 








PROVINCIAL DRAMA, &c. 


BATH. 


For the Editor. . 
SIR, April 23, 1817. 
Your assertion, that the writer who signs himself ‘“ BLapup,” 
possesses taste and liberality, though I am much inclined to 
doubt, I am not prepared to contest ; but“ wiil maintain that 
he conceals them, with all the care of a miser over his gold, and 


the cunning of a thief over his booty ; so completely, indeed, that 
I should have as readily conceived that the writings of Tom Paine 
were meant as a defence of Christianity, or that the lucubrations 
of Cobbett were apologies for the Ministers. His last communi- 
cation affords instances of equal misrepresentation and prejudice 
as the former; nor can I pass over, without remark, the un- 
manly and unnecessary comment on the “ late unfortunate Miss 
Rennell ;” these epithets surely would have protected her from any 
other writer than ‘‘ BLapup;” the grave might have steeped her 
errors in oblivion ; (if she had any;) or, if remembered, her mis- 
fortunes might have rescued them from reproach. 

Most unaccountable is his hostility towards Mrs.W. West. He 
states with a veracity quite unusual to him, that she has many cla- 


morous partizans ;”’ she has, indeed, very many, whoare not to be 
silenced in expressing their just admiration by the blunders of ig- 
norance, or the blindness of prejudice. His comparison of this 
lady to Miss Boyce is scarcely worthy refutation; since none of 
your readers will imagine that the principal characters, at such a 
Theatre as the Bath, would be intrusted to an actress whose dis- 
tinguishing qualification is ‘‘ correct insipidity,” or that a polite 
and intelligent audience would nightly honour her with their ap- 
probation. Miss Boyce, he states ‘‘ has long discharged a mo- 


notonous duty at Drury-lane ;” but is this a point of resemblance 
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between her and Mrs. W. West? the exertions of the latter are as 
varied as they are effective, and slide with admirable dexterity 
through the heroism and sorrows of tragedy, and the sprightliness 
and humour of comedy. Added to this, her industry is unwea- 
ried, and her efforts almost nightly. ’ 





Mr. H. Kemble next falls under the lash of his spider’s thread, 
which aims a most indefinite stroke at his Octavian; I doubt that 
‘* Brapup” was present at this performance, which contained 
much good acting, and evinced considerable improvement in the 
minor graces of the art, in which Mr. K. is sometimes defi- 
cient; for remarks on the Daran of this promising actor, he ap_ 
plies to a writer almost (heaven forbid he should have quite a 
parallel) as erroneous as himself; he commences by stating the 
quotation, a proper report of the performance, and concludes by 
declaring it ‘* most superlatively inadequate !”’ 

The next thing that claims my attention is the astonishing ex- 
cellence he creates for Mrs. Chatterley ; it is very singular, Mr. 
Editor, that the ‘* sweetness” of this ‘* unrivalled"’ actress should 
have been so often ‘‘ wasted on the desert air,” and that her 
‘« sensibility ’ should have excited so little sympathy. 


CANDIDUS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


May, 20, 1817. 


Grand preparations are making for the opening of this Theatre 
on Whit-Monday. The performers are chiefly selected from the 
_London companies, and will comprise, among many individuals of 
celebrity, Messrs. Incledon, Conway, Johnstone, Fawcett, Knight, 
Emery, Grimaldi, Booth, Liston, and Mrs. Davison. 

Mr. Elliston, always enterprizing and indefatigable, is fitting 
up a Public Library and Reading-room, at Leamington Spa, 
in the most superior style, for his eldest son, a youth who merits 
every success, by his talents and urbanity. 


OSMOND, 
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BRISTOL. 
For the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, Tuesday, May 13, 18'7. 


Permit me by the medium of your respectable publication to 
record the death of Mrs. Ann Haywood, who died last night at 
the Hotwells, in this vicinity, whither she had retired for the re- 
novation of her health, which had been sensibly impaired about 
the commencement of the winter, and ultimately fell a sacrifice to 
the inroads of a pulmonary complaint that deprived the Bath and 
Bristol] Theatres, for many months, of a most distinguished ornz- 
ment. 


Mrs. Haywood, made her appearance, when Miss Dely, upon 
the boards of the Surrey Theatre, then under the auspices of Mr. 
Elliston, about seven years ago, as Constantia in a burletta founded 
by Mr. T. Dibdin, upon his own opera ‘* The Cabinet.” Here 


her success was progressive, and ultimately conducted Miss Dely 
to much popular estimation, in the enjoyment of which she be- 
stowed her hand upon Mr. Haywood, at that time a joint propric- 
tor of the Circus, and a man of reputed property. The immediate 
derangement of his circumstances, compelled Mrs. Haywood to 
pursue her professional career, and having performed at the Olym- 
pic Pavilion, &c. she procured an engagement, two seasons ago 
at the Haymarket, where her talents obtained no opportunity for 
consideration, and she declined a posterior engagement. Upon 
her appearance at Birmingham, for the first time, last summer, 
she sustained a range of characters marked by their extent and 
importance, and experienced the most rapturous reception that 
enthusiasm could bestow upon the expansion of superlative talent. 
Her presentation to the more polished ordeal of Bath, confirmed the 
warmest sentiments of applause by which her exertions had been 
attended, and in parts of extreme vivacity, or the delineation of 
pathetic tenderness, her efforts were probably unrivalled, and had 
she not been snatched away by the arm of death, whose scythe de- 
lights to crop the fairest flowers, a removal to London would 
doubtless have established her claims to theatrical distinction, and 
prolonged a youth of virtue to an age of happiness. ; 
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Mrs. Haywood had attained her 22nd year, and has left no me- 
morial of a marriage, which was productive of much domestic 
vexation, and mental disappointment. Her mother is separated 
at an advanced age from the child of her affections, whose grati- 
tude administered the support her necessities required, and must 
now be driven to seek the home of which providence has deprived 
her. Let us hope that some sweet relief may yet be thrown in her 
bitter cup of affliction. 


A RKEADER, 


EDINBURGH. 


That fund of London amusement, Mr. Liston the comedian, 
made his first appearance on the Edinburgh stage, Monday March 
31, as Jacob Gawkey, in ‘“‘ The Chapter of Accidents,” which 
he played in a most natural manner, although it affords but litle 
scope for displaying his vis comica. He was received with abundant 
applause, and subsequently performed Bombastes Furioso and 
Lubin Log. 

Wednesday, April 2.—Mr. Liston played Dominie Sampson, in 
‘¢Guy Mannering,” forthe first time at this place. In the first 
part of the performance he really caricatures the caricature, but 
he gradually improves, and, throughout, renders it infinitely ludi- 
crous. The scene in which he is kept from discovering the in- 
terview with Brown, by the ladies distracting his attention with 
books &c. he plays admirably, and makes it almost impossible for 
the auditor to retain his gravity. Mr. Liston’s superiority, as a 
humourist, evidently consists in a good conception of the spirit 
of his character, and the giving it, as much as possible, freed from 
extravagance. 

Saturday, April 5.—Mr. Liston played Tony Lumpkin, in Gold- 
smith’s excellent comedy of ‘‘ She stoops to Conquer,” for his own 
benefit, and to a crowded house. It seems generally acknowledg- 
ed, that Liston to be properly understood, requires to be frequently 
seen. At first sight his great popularity would pass for a mere 
London prejudice, and it is creditable to the Edinburgh audience, 
that they gave no hasty decision upon this, his first appearance. 
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At a future opportunity he will probably be still more highly 
admired. 

Mr. Kean appears here this evening, for the first time this sea- 
son, as Sir Edward Mortimer, in ‘‘ The Iron Chest.”’ 

Edinburgh April 7, 1217. J. A. 
LYNN 





Theatre, closed on the 29th ultimo, after a short, but very suc- 


cessful season. It is a subject of much surprize, that in so popu- 
















lous a town as Lynn, and where the inhabitants have ever proved 
most liberal patrons of the drama, the period of performance 
should rarely exceed seven weeks, in the whole vear. Our worthy 
Manager and his daughter, (to use a theatrical phrase) are now 
starring, in Mr. Crisps company, at Worcester ; from whence they 
will proceed to Birmingham, where Mr. Brunton officiates as 
acting Manager, until the opening of his own Theatre, at Leices- 


ter, carly in the month of September. 
OSMOND, 


PORTSEA. 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, May 9, 1817. 
The theatrical season having closed here, the company 
proceeded as usual, to the Town of Chichester; an old inhabitant 
and great admirer of the drama, transmits the following observa- 








tions for a place in your magazine. Considering the depressed 








state of the times, the audiences have been tolerably good, and 
I should suppose the season not unproductive, though, to the 
Managers, who have experienced the fruitfulness of war, it must 
have been marked by comparative sterility. Among the Company 












was Mr. Williams, a young man, who sustained the principal 
business, and seems likely to succeed in his profession, if he will 
divest himself of a too wild, and exuberant spirit, with that 
laboured imitation of Mr. Kean, which, at present operates as a 
foil to his intrinsic merits. Mrs. Payne, in tragedy, always 
pleases, but her comic efforts are not equally fortunate. Still 
from the weighty business she sustains in this Theatre, it only 
surprises us, that so much, is done so well. Mr. and Mrs. Kelly 
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should remember “ the last syllable of recorded time,’ and not 
attempt juvenility, which only hurts their own interest and 
offends the public. Mr. Maxfield, whom we have seen, for years, 
with pleasure, in the higher histronic department, is not ‘“ mel- 
lowed by the stealing hand of time.” From former exhibitions, 
now present to my memory, I suppose he did not choose to exert 
himself, a conjecture which gains ground by his having, this 
season, been frequently imperfect. Our old friend Floyer, still 
makes rapid strides to improvement. His powerful delineation 
of eccentric characters, added to an unusual combination of old 
gentlemen, and his rich mode of singing, must render him an ac- 
quisition to any Theatre. Of Wilkinson’s chaste acting, quaint 
humour, and unobtrusive merits, commendation is needless ; his 
performances at the English Opera having stamped them with 
distinguished approbation. The period cannot be far distant, 
when his total establishment in London, will preclude our provin- 
cial admiration of his claims. Mrs. Pincott is too well known as 
a pantomimist in town, to need further enlogium ; her legitimate 
efforts, though few, have proved themselves entitled to more regu- 
lar employment. Of Mr. Webber's vocal talents I shall mercly 
assert, that he should try the metropolis, for since Incledon has 
retired, I know of no one so competent to supply the chasm he has 
occasioned. From the few specimens of Mr Hallam’s talents, 
as a scene painter, I am sorry the Manager did not think it poli- 
tic to produce more ; his dramatic abilities, as well as those of 
his wife, are highly creditable. If our memory fail not, we re- 
member, a short time back, atsome Theatres, in the more nor- 
then part of the kingdom, to have seen Mr. Fortescue in tragedy, 
with much gratification ; a circumstance, we presume, of which 
the Managers were not apprised, or would doubtless have affurded 
him an opportunity to display his abilities. Knowing what I did, 
I was not surprised at the carelessness he evinced in the trifles en- 
trusted to him. He was, however, as I always recollect him, 
dressed with propriety, and his Frenchmen were easy, and natural, 
as a fluent delivery of the language, enabled them to be. 
Formerly, his serious pantomime commanded applause, but his 
talents, at this place have not been so employed. Mr. Payne’s 
ballet of action, is generally excellent, and his dancing, though 
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affected by corpulence, is very respectable. He has a little daugh- 
ter, who bids fair, if properly tutored, to become a prodigy. 
Miss Deveulle, on the ‘‘ light fantastic toe,’ possesses much 
elegant agility, and convinces us that a better dancer, in the 
country, is seldom seen. Of Miss Bell’s voice, I must briefly ob- 
serve, that with good instruction much may be effected; nature 
has extended her unfinished bounties, and application must com- 
plete them. If Miss Kelly were from home, her improvement 
might be rendered more secure. The leader of the band, Mr. 
Pindar, (who in that department cannot be too highly praised) 
for his wife's benefit undertook the ardous character of Sir John 
Falstaff, and without on assurance to the contrary, it might 
have been reasonably imagined that he had frequently assumed 
the sock, so truly respectable were his endeavours considered. 
The same occasion introduced his brother, who danced a horn- 
pipe, ina style but seldom witnessed upon provincial boards. Mrs. 
Skinner, a new old woman, gives satisfaction. The veteran, Gill, 
continues as usual, and Mr. Gurner's walking gentlemen are 
above mediocrity. is Bs 


SUNDERLAND. 


This Theatre closed, after a short season of forty-eight nights, 
on the Llth of April, for the benefit of Miss Selwin ; and we are 
sorry to record, with the thinnest audience ever known in this 
town on the last night of performance. Mr. Faulkner addressed 
a neat speech of thanks, &c. to the house, in the name of the 
whole company, for the support received, while trade was so low 
and desperate, in these arduous times, and promised a favourite 
London actress, (Miss $. Booth,) for a few nights in the sum- 
mer. Since your last notice of this Theatre, Mr. Faulkner has 
most judiciously altered, and produced with much applause, an 
old play of Taverner’s, called ‘* The Artful Husband,” under the 
title of ‘‘ Maid, Wife, and Widow, or Husband and no Husband.” 
It possesses much point, and I have no doubt but in London 
would be greatly followed. It had also the merit of introducing 
an old favourite, Mrs. Darley, to us (after an absence of four 
years,) in the ‘‘ Widow ;” she has engaged to perform the an- 
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tique female parts, and occasionally in operas, being possessed of 
a very sweet voice, much good action, and is a real acquisition to 
the company. Mrs. Wood has seceded since Mrs. Darley’s ar- 
rival ; she is a very old woman, and ought to retire. ‘* Manuel,” 
“The Pilgrim,” (Beaumont and Fletcher's) * ‘* King Lear,” 
«¢ Peasant Boy,’ “Cymon,” ‘* Frighten’d to Death,” ‘ The Far- 
mer,’ &c. have been, during the last few weeks, brought out with 
great effect, and played most excellently, if we except the affected 
and sickening performances of Miss Wood, who has little or no 
ability in her chief parts, and as Sylvia, in ‘* Cymon,” was any 
thing but artless. By a constant habit of leaning: her head on 
one side, and rubbing her shoulders with her fingers, I conceive 
she means simplicity, but so far from that, it stamps her full of 
affectation. As a singer, she is one of the worst we have had for 
many years. A critic, in the ‘‘ Durham County Advertiser,” has 
so blazoned her beauty, &c. that the young lady imagines, and, 
indeed, asserts, ‘‘ it must be true, or who would have said 
it?’ Miss Selwin is an actress of much merit, and truly deserving 
of encouragement. Many of her characters have stamped her an 
original performer. Mr. Chesterton is an actor of much discern- 


ment, but seldom appears in parts of any weight; when that is 
the case, his delivery and action are chase and correct. Mr. Wil- 
liams has proved himself, (by his performance of Totterton, in 
«© Love laughs at Locksmiths,’’) a good comic performer, if any 
doubt had been harboured of his real merit in any other parts. 


Mr. Lee is one of those self-sufficient individuals, that abound in 
every Provincial Theatre : his voice is husky, and his action bom- 
bastic. Messrs. Booth and Reed have utility without ornament. 
Mr. Neville is a sound performer in the heavy line, from whose 
illness the managers were obliged to call in Mr. Holmer, (now a 
resident in this town,) to their assistance, for a few nights; but 
his powers are so deeply in the rear, that he was not liked, al- 
though tolerated. Mr. Rayner still continues high in the estima- 
tion of the “‘ Gods,” to whom he performs, nightly, in the highest 
extreme. Miss Forbes, a very genteel young lady, has left the 
company, and intends to enter the holy pale of matrimony; her 
absence is not felt, having been nearly ‘‘ shelved” before her de- 
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parture. Mrs. Neville and Miss Anderson are pretty women, but 


sorry actresses. Mr. Yarnold improves, as a singer; the ‘* Bird 


Duet,” by him and Mrs. Darley, was very sweetly sung.—A list of 


the benefits is subjoined, and although the suis are far short of 
former instances, the performers could not have been out 
pocket. 

Mr. Faulkner ‘¢ Child of the Desert,’’ and ** Farce Writer.”’... 

Mr. & Mrs. Neville.... ‘Who wants a Guinea,” and ‘* Young Hussar.”’.. 
Miss Wood..........* Suspicious Husband,”’ and ‘* Ramah Droog.”... 

Mr. & Mrs. Rayner .. .‘‘ For England, Ho!” and ‘* Lake of Lausaune.”’.. 

Mr. Yarnold..... ....‘* Peasant Boy,’’ & ‘* Three Weeks after Marriage.” 
Miss Anderson ** Jane Shore,” and ‘* We Fly by Night.’’........ 


Mrs. Faulkner.......‘* Maid, Wife, and Widow,” 


and ** Cymon.”’ 
Miss Forbes........ 


.-“* Richard the Third,” and ‘* Raising the Wind.”.. 
Mr. Chesterton... ‘‘ Where to find a Friend,’ & ‘* Chip of the Oid Block.” 


Mr. Williams....... ** School of Reform,’ and ‘* Love; Law, & Latin.” 


Mr. Auderson........‘* Manuel,’ and “ Frighten'd to Death.”.... 


Mr. Holmes “¢ King Lear,” and ** Zembuea.””. . 2. oe cece ee eee 
Mrs. Darley..........‘* Foundling of the Forest,’’ and ‘* The Farmer.’’. 


Miss Selwin ..........** Rivals,” and ** Spoil’d Child.”....... ..-see0+- 20 


PetTo. 
Sunderland, 18 April, 1817. 


SUNDERLAND. 
April 22, 1817. 


Our Theatre closed on the 10th inst, after one of the most 
unsuccessful campaigns remembered by the oldest inhabitant, 
chiefly owing, I believe, to the depressed state of trade, and not 
attributed to any want of exertion on the part of the managers. 
The benefits, which in general were wont to be liberally patro- 
nized, have this season, for the most part, completely failed. 
Mr. Rayner, to be sure, contrived to fill the house, but he, ac- 
cording to the theatrical phrase, would make a benefit on Salis- 
bury plain, I do not mean by this to infer that Mr. Rayner is un- 
worthy of the patronage so lavishly bestowed upon him; on the 
contrary, think his talents are deserving of every encouragement, 
as he is unquestionably the best actor we have had in low comedy 
since the days of Liston. Crack,—Chip,—Sam Dabs,—&c. have 
much merit, but his countrymen are decidedly superior. This 
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gentleman performed the rustics a few seasons ago at the Hay- 

market Theatre, with considerable eclat, and I shall be much 

surprized if he does not shortly exhibit again before a London 

auditory. Mr. Faulkner is one of the best declaimers on this, or 
any other stage, but in first rate tragic characters he wants both 
energy and variety of action. Mr. Yarnold is a good singer, and 
a better actor, in the gentecl walk of the drama. He occasionally 
attempts rustics, but his action is too aukward to be natural. 
Mr. Lee bustles through light comedy and juvenile tragedy, but 
has none of the nicer points, so necessary to constitute a good ac- 
tor. Mr. Neville plays Irishmen, genteel comedy, second tra- 
gedy, low comedy, and operatic old men ; in all of which he con- 
trives to give satisfaction, but excels only in the serious depart- 
ment. His Colonel Rigolio, in ‘The Broken Sword,” is a mas- 
ter-piece. Mr. Williams is a good Scotchman, and the best old 
man we have had for many years. Mrs. Faulkner has not im- 
proved since the days of Miss Campion. Miss Wood looks the 
sentimental ladies most interestingly. Miss Selwin, whom we 
have recognised on the Newcastle stage, as Mrs. Jones, would be 
thought a spirited actress, were she less independent of hei 
author, she is the only lady I remember having seen, to whom 
the epithet of gagging will strictly apply. Upon the whole, this 
company, though not overpowered by numbers, is the best and 
most compact we have had for years, and most of its members 
are deserving of better situations. 


A TOWNSMAN AND CONSTANT READER. 












THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


Mr. Dimond has a new three-act play in preparation at Drury-lane 
Theatre. 

Mr. Booth has been playing at Gloucester, where Mr. Conway had pre- 
viously exerted his powers with considerable success. A Miss Whittaker is 
the heroine of this company, and rumour is loud in her praise. 

The tragedy of ‘* Adelgitha,’’ which was recently announced at Covent- 
garden, as a medium for the introduction of Mr. Payne, is indefinitely post- 
poned. It has been published, according to the regulations of this intended 
performance, with some singular varieties. 

Mr. Gifford’s edition of Shirley, is in its progress throngh the press. We 
are anxious to ascertain the manner in which he has adjusted his author's 


elaim to ‘* The Coronation,’’ a play included with the dramas of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 
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A negociation for an engagement at the Haymarket Theatre has been pend- 
ing with Mr. Macready. Mr. Higman, of Covent-garden is retained for the 
interests of that concern, where opportunity will be probably found of deve- 
loping his talents, and fixing their reputation. 

Mr. Elliston is pressing an application for the Bristol Theatre, which will 
speedily be withdrawn from the management of Mr. Palmer. 

Memoirs of Mr. Kemble, with a critique on his performances, have been 
published by Mr. John Ambrose Williams, author of ‘* Metrical Essays.” 

Authentic Memoirs of Mrs. Jordan are in a train of publication, one 
Volume 8vo. 

Mr. Kean has accepted an engagement in America, for two years, to which 
he will proceed at the close of next season, Ten thousand pounds have been 
insured to him as the produce of his trip, which will be taken, it is said, in 
emulation of Cooke. 

Mr. Kemble has announced a critical essay on the tragedies of ‘* Richard 
Iil,’’ and ‘* Macbeth,”’ which are already committed to press. 

Those distinguished tragedians, Talma, and Madlle. Georges are in town. 

The tragedy of ‘* Adelgitha’’ was in preparation at Covent-garden Theatre 
for the benefit of Miss O'Neill, on the 24th but relinquished from a_ prior 
announcement of the same piece, on the part of Mrs. Bartley. 

Mr. Sheil’s play was purchased by Mr. Murray at a spontaneous offer of 
ree hundred and fifty pounds, in consequence of its genuine success. 

Mr. Chapple, of Pall-Mall has bought the copy-right of Mr. Kenney’s 
** Touchstone,” and ** A House out at Windows,” for two hundred guineas. 

A rumour has been in circulation that Drury-lane Theatre will be opened 
at reduced prices, and commence its ensuing season with the engagement of 
Messrs. Elliston, C. Kemble, and Mathews. Mr.Raymond the acting manager. 

Surrey Theatre.—With ‘‘ Don Giovanni,’”’ ‘* Three Paddies,”” and ‘* The 
Italian Wife,’’ Mr. T. Dibdin has commenced his summer season. With such 
auxiliaries, so wonder he is likely to reap a golden harvest. The most distin- 
guished favourites are, Messrs. Huntley, Cordell, Gilbert, Fitzwilliam, Miss 
Taylor, and Mrs. Brooks. 

Sadler’s Wells.—This Theatre, has experienced a very serious loss in the 
absence of Mr. Grimaidi. Paulo, has nevertheless, stood his ground ably, 
and bids fair in time, to become as great a favourite as his predecessor. The 
pieces are amusing in the extreme, and written in Mr. C. Dibdin’s best 
manner. 

Astley's Ampitheatre.—The performances at this Theatre continue to at- 
tract crowded audiences. The acting of Mrs. Makeen, is judicious and im- 

pressive. Mr. Darnley, is an actor of more than common talent. Messrs. 
Herring, and Sloman, perform two drunken men very soberly ! 

The receipts on Mr. Kean’s benefit night amounted to nearly nine hundred 
pounds, and on Mrs, Davison’s six hundred. 























